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Where the deep fen, or dark morals now lies, 
Tall trees may grow, and richeft verdure rife: 
And where cold damps, and hoary mildews fpoil 
The (turned growth of a neglected foil, 
O'er clover fields, a richer breeze might play, 
And milder dawns proclaim a milder day. 
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TFTBTT 



TO THE 



HIGHLAND SOCIETY 



Of 



SCOTLAND. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

IT has been cuflomary for authors to dedicate their 
writings to thofe whom they moft efteemed, or whofe 
patronage they were ambitious to procure* In making 
that feledion, I can perceive none fo proper as your 
moft refpe&able fqciety. The high birth of fo many 
of you; your literary acquirements; the rank yoq. 
hold in the fcalp qf fociety; ' the zeal you have (howa, 
U) promoting xpany branches of national improvement, 
and particularly the cultivation of mofs, which few 
clfe have duly attended to, have defervedly raifed you 
high in the eftimatipn of your countrymen. 

The anxiety you have (hown to promote the culti- 
ration of mofs, evidences the wifdom and patriotifm 
by which you are a&uated. The points to which 
your inquiries are direded are of the firft impor- 
tance, and every well-wither to his country will rejoice 
in your faccefs, in an exertion fo laudable. 

It is likewife of great importance, to excjte among 
tt}e occupiers of mofs land, a fpirit of improvement 
and induftry, without which the greateft difcoverie* 



DEDICATION. 

can avail but little. The modes of cultivation known, 
though fufceptible of much improvement, are fuch, 
as when profecuted with due perfeverance, promife an 
ample recompenee to the induftrious cultivator. The 
greateft difficulty feems to be, to get the attention of 
the tenantry dire&ed to that fpecies of improvement. 
My feeble efforts are no way adequate to that tafk, 
even in the fmall circle to which they can be made to 
reach; but your influence and example among your 
tenants and vafTals, will have more powerful effe&s. 

Elegance of ftyle, or even correctnefs in di£Hon, 
are not to be expe&ed from one who has not had the 
advantage of a liberal education; but I hope I fhall be 
underftood by the pra&ical farmer, for whofe ufe the 
following fheets are chiefly intended. To roufe the 
attention of my countrymen to a moft important, but 
much negle&ed fubjeft of improvement, was my firft 
objed; and next to that, it is my ambition to obtain 
your approbation. If this treatife fhall be found of 
ufe to the public, and worthy of your patronage, I 
fhall think my time and labour have been well em- 
ployed. 

• 

I have the honour to be, 

With the moft profound refpeft, 

My Lords and Ghntlemen, 

Your moft obedient 

Humble Servant, 
Strath AFEN, ? 

42tb January, IS05.S WILLIAM AITON. 
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Agriculture is a fcience of all others the mbft' 
important to mankind; yet the profecution of it has 
hitherto been, in a great tneafttre, left to the poor and 
the illiterate. Some branches of that noble art have, 
indeed, begun to be inveftigated with considerable 
care; but others have not certainly been yet attended' 
to, in any degree fu it able to their great importance. 
This is particularly the cafe with the article moft- 
earth. 

A very large extent of the furface of Scotland, ii 
now unhappily covered with that fubftance, which 
has hitherto been confidered as almoft ufelefs, and ik 
well known to be, in different refpe&s, injurious: yet 
though it is faft increafing on the furface, very little 
attention has ever been paid to the ftibjefit. Few ■ 
efforts have been made to interrupt its growth; fcarce-^ 
ly any inquiry fct on foot how to retover the foB it 
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covers; ho# its Accumulation can be prevented; or to 
what lifes it is capable of being converted. 

The accumulation of mofs-earth, to ifuch an ini- 
menfe extent, is attended with evils of no fmall mag- 
nitude. A large extent of furface, now buried under 
mofs, is confidered as loft, or, at leaft, of very fmall 
value, in fcio'mparifoh of the origih^l foil over which 
it has ufuTp'ed its feat. Mufch of that foil, before it 
.was overfpread with mofs, was of the very beft quali- 
ty, and produced fpontaneoufly trees and plants, far 
fuperior to any that can now be reared by the indiif- 
try of man. Could that fubftance only be removed, 
the foil it covers would be (till as valuable as the beft 
of the land in the neighbourhood, and frequently 
more fo; for the mofs does not cover ^merely the bare 
hills, but often lies deep on extend ve plains, haughs, 
and vallies. 

.^To have loft fuch large tracts of the beft foil, is 
furely a very ferious matter. But ftili greater evils 
arife from the accumulation of mofs. The immenfe 
bodies of cold, wet, fpdngy peat-earth, which now. 
cover fo much of the furface of Scotland, have (not- 
withftanding the amelioration of the atmofphere, by 
a. more extenfive population, and improved cultiva- 
tion,) fo totally changed the climate, that even the 
ground which has not been buried under the mofs, is 
not nearly fo productive now, as it was before that 
fubftance increafed to fuch an extent. This is no 
random conje&ure. It is capable of the cleared de- 
monftrations, both from the moll authentic hiftory, 
and from fads vifible to all. 

.It. i* abundantly clear from the writings of the 
Roman historians* as well as from the poems of 
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OJfian, that the climate of Britain was, in their tijjnes/ 

mild, though not fererie. Cafar exprefsly fays, that 

the climate of Britain was much milder than that of 

Gaul, and Tacitus corroborates the faft. Dr. Halley . 

has ftidwn that it was upon the 2£th Auguft that 

Cafar firft landed in Britain; ajid Cafar informs us,* 

that the harveft was then finifhed, except in one 

field. # f-acltUs fays, that the climate was fit for air 

kinds of fruit trees, except the vine and olive: and . 

i i - 

for all plants and vegetables, except a few that were, 
peculiar to hotter countries t When the Romans 
became better acquainted with the country, they:' 
found it capable of rearing vines; and application 
having be?n made to the emperor Probus, he, A. D. " 
278, granted permiffion to plant vines, and make' 
wine from them, In Britain. J Nothing is better/ 
authenticated, than that our forefathers wore no 
clothes; a proof that the climate was then milder 
than it is at prefent 

It is alfo well authenticated, that trees of a very/ 
Urge fize, grew fpontaneoufly in mapy parts of Scot- 
land, where the ingenuity of men could not now rear/ 
a tree to much perfe&ion. The Oghil h\lls, Arr 
thur's feat, Salisbury hills, &c. were forjnfrly covered. 
with J woad, Th^amrt f 6f places (to' be noticed 
afterwards,) fhbw that wood formerly grew on many.* 
fields, which are now covered with mofs, or otherwife 

• » - ■» , - ■•■-*■•• ■ ■ * 

incapable of rearing wood to near the fame magni- 
tude they op<;e did. The njarks of.the plough upon 
znany hills, the fize of foCjl wood, aijd the dinjinutive ■* 

♦. Cacfar dc bcl. Gal. Kb. 4. f Tacitus vita agn'c. c. 12. 

X Script oris hift. Aug. p. 9 1-2. ' 4 
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ftature of fome animals, when compared * with thofe 
of Former ages, afford the moft. convincing evidence, 
of a melancholy alteration in the climate. 

A ^_ j '. I . • • I * ■ . ■ 

It is evident from the. reports of the religious, 
homes, that wheat was formerly paid annually to 
tnem, from lands, now incapable of producing that, 
fpecies of grain. Wheat was paid to, the .priory in 
Lefmahagow, from many farms in that parift, on 
which that grain could not now he raifed, and where 
jU has not been fo much as attempted for feveral cen- 
turies. The minifter of Glenluce, in. the ftatiftical . 

*. , ■ . ....... i ■ 

account of his parifih, mentions a. farm, that paid to 

■, • ■, ,. ...j^ii ■ 

the monaftery of Glenluce twelve bolls wheat, and, as 
much barley every year. But fuch is the melancholy 
alteration, that, about SO years agp, that farm only . 
rented at L.12 per annum. The great , decreafe in. 
the number of. (heep and cattle, in all pans of the. 
country, is another proof of a great change. in the 
climate. Ixi commons, or where the lands belonged . 
to more than one proprietor, at a, remote period, 
they cannot npv feed above one half of the number 
of cattle, which* it appear$ ?> fcom t£e ancient charters, 
they fed in former times. r 

But what is if poflible . ftill more eonclyfive.of the . 
fad change of the clim^te^is th^grje^r number, of^oaks . 
found under the moffesi *n$ny of thenj of very large 
di men fiops, in fituations where no wood now grow?, 
where human induftry could no; bring .trees of any 

* M The red or foreft deer, is but a puny animal in companion 
41 of thofe of former times. This will be apparent to any perfon 
" who compares the horns of a deer that is killed at prefcnt, to thofe 
" of thq fame fpecies dug from under the mofif s." Dr, Robert fon's 
Survey of Perthshire, page 368. . , 
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kind to fuch fire, and where oaks could not be reared 
tp .the fize of a man's ftaff. All the moffes in Aven. 
dale abound with foffil wood of various kinds;' and, 
in mofl, of them, oaks of very large dimenfions are 
found* The late Mr Browning found an oak-tree, 
under amofs, in his lands of Benthall, pari(h of 
li^iibride, fo large as to garret his Kitchen, 20 feet by 

16. within walls. The boards, more than inch thick, 

v •■■•■■■ * * 

XQay.fHll be feen at Benthall. Another tree may be 
feen there upwards of fixry feet long, It has evident* 
ly b$en broken at both ends; and as it has fuffered 
much .by corruption, its origii*al fize cannot i^ow be 
afcenained; but at the upper end, what remains of 
it, is more than four feet in circumference. How far 
above the root this tree may have been broken, or 
bow, much of it may have remained with the top, as . 
^*ejl as its girth, mud for ever remain a fecret; but 
as it, now lies, its. trunk is longer than that of any 
oak-tree now growing in Great Britain. At Threep* 
wqtpc), fo Dalferf parUh, an oak, §5 feet long, was late? 
ly. dug froqi under mofs. It is as ftraight as aihip's 
nuft^ and fo equal in girth, that it is difficult to deter-* 
mine which is the root end. Both thefe trees have 
gtfNWi. in about 500 feet altitude above the level of tb© 
fea, and the ground round where they lie is very fteril. 
Oafci of. an extraordinary fize, compared with any 
&QW gtowing, have been found in much higher fitua* 
tionsv One .was, about 50 years ago, dug from unde^ 
Mofs-mulloch in Ayendale, about 40 feet long, and 
fa largq, as. to ferve for a bridge over the Aven. 
Others near that fize have been found in upwards of 
1000 feet of altitude. 
The climate of fyitaui was milder than that of 
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Gaul, and, of courfe, the trees were larger in thfs 
ifland, than upon the continent of Europe. When 
Archimedes built, about two thoufand years ago, an 
uncommon large (hip, he could not ftnd a tree on the 
Ihores of the Mediterranean fca fit for its main-mad* 
But afte* much fearch, one fit for that ufe was at laft 
found on the mountains of Britain. It was cut and 
carried to the fea-coaft on ^ machine invented by one 
Phileas Toureamentus ; and being tranfported to Syra- 
cufe, became the main-niaft t f that wonderful vefleh 

No focb tree$ now g*ow in any part of Great Briu 
ain. Some of the eaks in Hamilton park are about 
the fame thicknefc of thofe found under the mofles, ' 
but they are not one half of the length. Thefe, 
however, are by no means moderR oaks, but a few of 
thofe of former ages, that have, efcaped the rude ; 
hands of our anceftors. Excepting thefe, no oaks? " 
will be found in Aveadale of the tenth part of the 
fize of thofe found under the modes ir* that diflriA. * 
Except in fbme of the banks near the foot of that 
river, I have not feen an oak-tree of fufficient dimen- 
fions to make a cart axle. This affords a moft incon- 
trovertible proof, that the climate of Britain was 
very different about 20CQ years ago from what it i$ 
atprefent. 

This mournful alteration may proceed in part from. " 
various caufes; but it is chiefly ro be attributed to the 
vaft accumulation of that pernicious fybdance, uncul- 
tivated peat-earth. No foil takes in fo large a quan- 
tity of moifture as mofs. * It receives and retains 

* 32 r ounces of dry moCs foil, will abforb a^nd retain, without. 
fluidity. 1.8 ounces of water; while 39 ounces of the rlchefi garden 
mould, 1 equally dry, will only retain I8I ounces of water. 
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trrater like a fpunge. Mofs is alfo more retentive of 
cold, than any other foil or earth. The open pervi- 
ous nature of mofc permits the froft to enter deepeir 
into it, rhati it can do into any other fpecies of earth* 
and it retains k longer, than any other foil or ftabftancfc 
cafi do. The froft in mofs will often carry horfes 
and carts, when the plough is at work in the neigh^- 
bouring fields. The frofty congelations, when <he 
winter has been fevere, will often remain in the mofs 
till after the middle of fumcner. The Tays of the ■fan; 
and the dry winds m fpring and fuAimer, muft a£fc 
very powerfully on ftich an immenfefy extended Aic- 
faceofcold damp ifcofs, and mud exhale irfuch cold 
moiftare therefrom. Evaporation from any foil or 
ftibftance, is well ktfiown to be produ&ive of cold* 
But when the exhalations are fo grerat,and drawn from 
fiich large bodies of damp fpungy earth, always ex- 
tremely cold, and b«t feklom free from huge bodies 
of congealed froft, it cannot failgreatly to hurt the 1 
climate, and prove Extremely injurious to vegetation 
on the neighbouring fields; efpedaliy to fuch plants 
as require much heat to bring them to maturity. The 
cold thus exhaled, muft, at aH nines, greatly cool the 
atmofphere, and thereby injure. vegetation; and when 
the exhalations are not broken and difperfed, but col- 
lected in a body, they pdifon the^ crop wherever they 
reft. 

Confidering the immenfe extent of rich foil in 
Scotland now deeply covered with mofs, and the great 
injury thefe moffes do to the climate and vegetation, " 
it is aftoniflhing that fo little attention fliould frill be 
paid to the reclaiming of them. Neither proprietors 
nor pofleffors, agriculturifts nor ftatefmen. feem dil- 
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pofed to pay due attention to the intrufions of trioft. 
£ve» that worthy and intelligent ftatefman, Sir Johti 
Sinclair of Ulbfter, M P. the reviver and patron of 
agriculture, appears from a letter he lately publifhedift 
the newfpapers, to have only begun in the year 1S09, 
to* turn his attention to mofs culture, and was not 
fuccefsful in his operations, till the prefent year 1 80*. 
Hie Highland Society have, indeed, done more to ex- 
cite inveftigation into the qualities of mofs, and pro- 
mote its culture. But, fo far a- I know, the Board 
of Agriculture have not yet turned their attentibn to 
that important branch of national improvement. 

Such inattention to a matrer of fo mfcch importance, 
is truly furpriiing. Forefts have been rooted out, 
lochs and fwamps have been drained, encroachments 
have been made on the fea, by embankments at great 
expence; every thing has been done to enlarge the 
furface of the arable land, and recover it from every 
other intruder But wherever the baneful fubftance, 
mofs, has once fixed its feat, the foil is abandoned to 
the intruder. No efforts are made to recover it, or 
fo much as an inquiry inftituted, if that can be done* 
If land is once covered with mofs, it is as completely* 
abandoned, fo far as regards improvements, as if it* 
had funk into the ocean. 

When it is confid,ered, that, by reclaiming our 
moffes, a fixth part would be added to the produdive 
foil, the rigours of the climate would be foftened, and 
the whole ifland rendered much more produ&ive; 
while, at the fame time, the cuhivater would be en* 
riched by an increafed produce, the negledt muft ap* 
pear the more furprifing. Thit negleft feems to me 
to proceed from the want of due attention to the na~ 
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ture an/1 qualities of mofs-earth, and the ufes to which 
it is capable of being converted. 

The illiterate farmer, who moves in the courfes of 
agriculture which he learnt from his parents and neigh* 
bour& as ignorant and prejudiced as himfelf, cannot 
be expe&ed to venture far in the cultivation of 
mofs, or any improvement to which he is a (han- 
ger ; unlefs he be induced to it by the gains it offers, 
or compelled by the terms of in$ leafe. The force of 
prejudices, and attachments to bad habits in agricul- 
ture, are often too powerful to be eafily overcome, 
either by (he authority of the landlord, or even by 
the more powerful temptations of gain. In agricul- 
ture, as in religion, antiquity is confidered as the 
ftandard of perfection. Innovation is always terrible 
to fuch people. . The mofles, they fay, were formed 
by Noah's flood, and have remained undifturbed: fince; 
though many wifer and better men than any of the 
prefent generation, have lived fince. They aim .at 
no more than following the example of their fore- 
fathers, who were wife and good men. To talk of 
reclaiming mofles, appears to them altogether ridicu- 
lous. 

I am by no means inveighing againft prejudices 
that did not exift within thefe few years, and which 
are far from being yet removed. Above SO years 
ago, the late Mr. Foulis, printer to the univerfity of 
Glafgow, a gentleman of great literary and profef- 
fional merit, having conceived it practicable to con- 
vert mofs into a productive foil, pur chafed fome exten- 
five tra&s of deep mofs, in the parifhes of Strathaven, 
Glafsford, and Kilbride, and began to labour and crop 
fome part of it. But fuch was then the prejudice 

B 
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againft toots culture, that Mr. Fouiis was, by all the 
people in thefe parts, considered as Wrong-headed; 
and, to this day, he is mentioned as the " daft man 
wh$ began to labour the tnofs." This prejudice was 
the'rtiore unaccountable, when.it is confide red, that 

■ a, 

considerable improvements had, by that time, been 
begun Cobe made on ^trat haven roofs. As Mr. Fouiis 
was a ftfanger to practical hu&andry, it is probable 
fame of his operations might be but ill executed ; but 
though they had been otherwise, it would not have 
faved him from ridicule. The inhabitants of thefe 
diftri£ts had, a few years before that, been wondering 
after White field the impoftor, whom they accounted 
a burning and a Aiming light; but when Mr. Fouiis 
began to fet them an example in practical induftry, 
they; held him up to derifion. Mr. Fouiis did not 
live to bring any of his plans to maturity, of courfe 
they were, by his neighbours, condemned in Wo. Had 
he brought them to perfection, he might, perhaps, 
have been treated as Dr. Fauftus his predeceflbr in 
thtf art of printing was, by the Parifians, fufpe&ed of 
witchcraft. But the inventer of every ufeful improve- 
ment, may lay his account with being laughed at by 
the ignorant and prejudiced. ' 

But it is not the illiterate and the prepoffefled only, 
who are faulty in overlooking the improvements of 
xnofs. The great land proprietors, men of fcientiftc 
knowledge, and the government, have all been culpa* 
bly inattentive to that important matter. It pertains 
to fcience to inquire into the theory of mofs; ascer- 
tain its origin; of what it is compofed; its qualities; 
bow it may be increafed or diminifhed; how convert- 
ed to ufeful purpo&s. They ought to inquire by 
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wbtt means it can be rendered produ&ive a* a foil* pjr 

converted ifcto manure. Stif e I am, that much paiqg 

and tvpence have been beftowed by them on- r efieaxchfj5 

^©f far left importance, h is the duty, and the inteseft 

of the proprietors of Uod* to Iwroniote and jMicowagp 

the cultivation 6f . mo&* by every taean in thjeyr 

fourer. They o*gh£ to teach tbeir teb$nt& bow to 

reclaim their wade land; fet them an example H}fr$ji 

ufeful induftry; bind thcta ^ovat<>ie t under, a well 

digefted fyftem in their teafes; and;*ewafd th$R in- 

duftfcy,.J>y jve^iwa«,;:t^thb(e,wbo^oft e£c$h • If, 

in (lead of a gamerkeeper, falconer \ hunt/man^ pointers 9 

bounds, hawks, and fuch tra(h, our men of extenfive 

landed property, would engage an honed intelligent 

former, well verfant in pra&ical hufbandry, and em* 

ploy him on their eftates, to teach their tenants mois 

culture, and other improvements in agriculture, and 

conftantly fuperintend the tenantry therein, it would 

be much happier for themselves and for fbciety. If, 

inftead of ranging their eftates in fearch of game in 

fuch company, they would furvey it occafionally, to. 

difcover and reward the induftry of their tenants; the 

value of their eftates would foon be doubled, popula? 

tion increafed, and the comforts of the human race 

s greatly multiplied. Where hunting \% the foible of 

the great, it alfo becomes the vice of the lower ranks. 

But if tl^e expegces were beftowed on cultivating rnofs, 

that is fquandered on that barbarous pra&ice, the 

defert would £oon become a fruitful field, and the in- 

creafe of wealth would be great beyond calculation. 

The c^it^re pf mofs is a matter of fuch vaft impor- 
tance, as well to merit the attention of the legiflature. 
I capnot difcover how fouie part of the national funds 
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could be better heft owed, than in promoting the culti- 
vation of mofs. The Board of Agriculture will, I 
hope, foon turn their attention to that negleded fub~ 
jeft. To roufe the attention of the public to that im- 
portant matter, is my fole objed in publifhing this 
treat if e; and happy will I be, if it (hall contribute, in 
the fm all eft degree, to that end. I (hall offer a few 
remarks, 

I. On the Origin of Mofs* 

It. On its Qualities, and 

III* On the ufcs to which it may be converted. 
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Inquiry into tbt Origin of Mofs 
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M.ANY extravagant conje&ures have been formed, 
and fpeculations entertained, concerning the origin of 
peat-earth. Only a few of thefe (hall be mentioned. 

Some have imagined, that mofs was an original or 
primitive earth, formed at the creation of the world. 
But as no marks of mofs can be traced, either in the 
primitive or fecondary ft rata of the earth, as it is only 
found in certain climates, and as various coins and 
utenfils have been found under mofs, this conjecture 
mud appear unfounded* 

The vulgar, whofe ftudy of natural hiftory has ex- 
tended no further than the perufal of the Pentateuch, 
and who imagine they can trace the marks of Noab's 
flood, (as they term it,) on the face of every hill, 
generally believe that mofles are compofed of antedi- 
luvian wood, grafs, and other vegetable matter, col- 
lected into heaps by that terrible deluge. But a very 
flight inquiry into a few obvious fads, will ferve to 
expefe the abfurdity of this extravagant conjecture. 

Had mofles been formed by the deluge, the trees 
found in them would have either been broken by the 
middle, or, more likely, torn up by the roots, and the 
roots would have been dill found adhering to the tree. 
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But wood is feldom or never found under mofs, in 
either of thefe ftatet. I have carefully examined 
fofiil wood in many different counties, and I have 
feldom ever found a tree with its roots adhering to 
the trunk, unlefs it was the fmall birch trees, and 
other aquatic (hrubs, which have grown in the mob, 
after it had rifen over the original wood to the height 
of feveral feet. I have feen many thoufands of trees 
that had evidently been cut with an axe, or fome fuch 
tool, and the roots or fangs itill fait in the earth in 
which they grew. As many fuch roots may be feeft 
in greateft part of the moffes in Scotland, it is not 
ncceffary to enumerate inftances. This fingle faS 
affords the maft incontrovertible evidence, that the 
trees found under moffes were not overthrown* or 
thefe moffes colle&ed, by the flood* 

The mark of the axe is feen on many treses, dug 
from under mofs. Some have been found f$dit, and 
the wedge remaining m the tree; others have been 
found with holes bored through th$zn 9 and fome part* 
. iy burnt. A piece of vrood, ifitb a wija&ble bojrtJnto 
it, was, fome years ago, dug up from under the -Sat 
mofs, in the parifli of Glafsford, 10 feet deep. And I 
have in my cuftody, a piece of wood about 4 inches 
fquare, with a wimble bore through it, which .receives 
my thumb, fcund under a mofs, on the land&of Mt. 
Brown of Newton, 12 feet below the furfyce. Several 
trees have been di^g from under Strathavqjfc mofs^ with 
the marks of fire vifible upon them. But thefe things 
?re fo common in all parts of the country, that it is 
|ieedlef& to mention more instances. It muft far ex- 
ceed even the bounds of credulity, to fuppofe that 
^ny of thefe operation* could be performed by the del* 
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txgc, dr even by Noah and his family. Had only a 

few fuch trees been found, they might have been con- 

jedured to have been fuch as had been misfitted in 

building the Ark. But it cannot be fuppofed, that 

]$oah, and the few who believed in his prophecy, 

< ;would cut down the greateft part of the woods id 

Scotland, to build his veffel* long as it lay upon tht 

ftocks, and large as it mufl have been* 

Had mofc-earth been colle&ed by the flood, we 
Jhould have found in it not merely wood, grafs, and 
fog>* butalfo part of every other kind of plant and 
. vegetable, which then grew in this ifland. We (hould 
i alfd have found fome of the dead bodies of the ante- 
diluvians, for whofe deftru&ion that awful deluge 
was fent. It has often been faid, that the antedilu- 
vian world was more populous, and much more fer- 
tile, than the poftdilavian. What then is become 
of the whole other productions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; for we find nothing in mofs 
but wood, and what forae have imagined to be grafs 
and fog. Towns, cities, houfes, and utenfils, muil 
have abounded in the old world; and had the moffes 
been colle&ed by the flood, they would have been 
found under it. Had this been the cafe, we might 
have been able to have afcertained the exa& ftature 
krf the giants mentioned in holy writ, as well as the 
dreffes then in faihion. Inftead of fearching for 
'Roman veffels an<\ antiquities, in the ruins of Her- 
culaneum, we fliould have been able to have dug up 

* Fog here meant is not that haze which we fee in the atmofphere, 
^en it is loaded with moifture, but a fpecies of xnofs plants, well 
known in Scotland by the name of fog. 
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from under our mofies, evefy fpectes of drefo> and 
every kind of utenfil, in ufe m the days of Noah. 
The cabinets of the Curious would have been enrich- 
ed with vaft (lores of coins* armour, coats, bonnets, 
wigs, and fnuff*mills, of the antediluvians. As moft 
preferves human bodies, and articles of drefs entire, 
to any length of time, we fhould not now have gazed 
with aftonifliment at an Egyptian mummy only 2000 
years old; for we might have found every where 
human bodies in full prefervation, with their drefs 
every way complete, a pattern to modern tailors, 
milliners, and wig*makers. The holy mother-church, 
too, ever difpofed to revere what is ancient, might 
have found depofited in our mofles, vaft treafures of 
caps, cowls, mitres, and holy relics, of double the 
antiquity of any now in exigence. 

If it fhould be alleged, that this ifland was not in- 
habited prior to the flood, I would aflc who was it 
then, that cut down all the trees whofe roots we find 
every where fo entire in the ground? Had Britain 
been then uninhabited, ftill we fhould have found 
reptiles, fowls, and fuch animals as then abounded: 
and the dead bodies of men and women, would have 
been found under the mofles, on the continent of 
Europe and Afia. 

Had the trees now found under mofs been depofited 
there, and covered fo deep by the deluge, they could 
not have fuffered fo much by corruption, as we find 
they have done. Trees floated on the waters for 40 
or 50 days, and inftantly biiried deep under mofs, 
might have been fplit and broken in fome places; 
but they could not have been in the leaft injured by 
rotting. Whatever effe&s their being fo long foaked 
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m damp earth, might have had in loofenmg the lon- 
gitudinal fibres of the timber, is needlefs to inquire'. 
But fure I am, that had the trees been deposited by 
"Noah's flood, where we now find *hem, they would 
not have been in the lead impaired by corruption. 
They would ftill have retained the bark, and the un- 
der and upper fides of the tree would have been -e- 
qualiy -entire* ' This is not the (late in which we find 
them. The large trees are always much impaired 
by corruption on the upper fide. I have often found 
•a large oak, with the bark adhering to the under fide, 
white corruption had diffolved the fame tree to near 
the' centre' above. The deluge could have no fuch 
cffe&s; but the trees being e&pofed to the atmofphere, 
uncovered, for many years, till the mofs rofe over 
them, was rotted to the middle, before they were com- 
pletely enveloped in the mofs. 

Had mofs been collected by the flood, the trees 
would more likely have been found above, than 
below the mofs. Green herbage, or even that which had 
been dried, would, after being feveral weeks foaked in 
water, more readily fink to the bottom, than trees or 
logs of wood. After being floated feveral cubits above 
the hills, the trees could not have again returned, and 
each taken their ftations in regular order where they 
grew, and near their own roots, as we now find them. 
Driven by the currents of the receding waters, they 
would more probably have been carried into the fea. 
Such as reded on dry land, would more likely have 
been laid in heaps, than in the order in which they 
lie. Oaks and firs would have been mixed, and laid 
on foil where neither of them grew. But we always 
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4ind oaks on a clay foil, and firs on fand, where their 
iqoU are alfp found in the natural pofition. 

Moffes are never to be met with in the warm cH- 
Sfcates. Will it be pretended, that the flood did not 
reach thefe regions? 

. JThe cames of places, to be aftertv&fds noticed, re- 
iiites the notion olipofs being collefitqd by the flood* 
lean point out upwards of thirty large &rms, in the 
neighbouring parifhes of Strathaven and Mutrkirk, all 
-of them moftly covered with «ao&, but (UU named by 
wood. That they were covered with growing wood* 
when the names they now bear were firft conferred* 
cannot be doubted; and who will pretend that thefe 
names were antediluvian ? It is not poffible that 
Noah and his family, had Avendale or Muirkirk 
been their native place, and the ark refted on Dunga- 
vel or Cairmable, inftead of Ararat, could have 
known, and transmitted, to the prefem day, the ante- 
diluvian names of all the neighbouring farms. Nei- 
ther was the language of Noah the fame now in ufe. 
. Had the moffes been formed of heaps of antedilu* 
irian herbage, it would have been all laid horizontally. 
But we find all the reeds and fibres of our moffes 
(landing vertical; a clear proof that they have grown 
where they are. 

The abfurdity of the notion of mofs being colleQed 
by the deluge, is further eftablifejed by the great num- 
ber of arms, coins, and utenfils, found under it, 
and clearly known and afcertained to pertain to ita* 
^kms as of yefterday, in comparifon of the antedilu* 
vians. 
t There was found a few years ago, under the mo6 
of Locher, near Dumfries, a Phoenician canoe, and 
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a Raman jug, meafuring about four gills. The miti* 
ifter of Tinwald, in the ftatiftical account of Wi 
parifh, ▼. i. p. 160, terms it a Roman modius; but I 
am rather inclined to think it was a Roman meafuri 
termed fextarius. 

In the fame mofs, a leather bag, containing filvet 
corns of the Saxon heptarchy, wa$ alfo found. * J 

A pot and a decanter, both of Roman copper, ana 
manufacture, were dug from under a mofs, in the 
parifh of Kirkmichael, Dumfriesfhire. (Stat. Ac* 
?ount, vol. vi. p. 60.) 

A Roman camp kettle or brafs, nearly as thin a& 
parchment, was found in the clay, under a mofs £ 
feet deep, on the eftate of Ochtertire. 

A Roman medal of fine gold, with a Romah in- 
fcrrption upon it, was found under a mofs, near the 
fources of the Annan, on the fide of the great road 
formed by Agricoia. 

A chert of Roman arms was found under a mofs, 
. near the houfe of Lord M'Donald in Sky. 

Two pair of veflels of Roman bronze, and Romaii 
manufa&ure, were found under a mofs in Genderhilf, 
on the eftate of his Grace the Duke of Hamilton, in 
(he parifh of Strathaven, in June 1803. In figure 
and fize, they refemble a common brafs ladle. Otxk 
of each pair goes neatly within the other, and the 
inner one of both pairs, is perforated like a drainer. 
The holes will receive a pin of a middling fize, and 

• Dr. Walker in relating this well known fa£, adds, that " they 
" had probably lain th«re for above 1000 yeats, in the boundaries 
" between the Saxon and Celtic territories." Locher mofs is not 
fituated io the march, but in the centre qf what formed the tersfe 
tones of the Celtic or Cumbrian Britons, 
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ju*e remarkably well executed, refembling a meal 
fieve, neatly cut out of fheep-fkin. 
i None of all thef? could be antediluvian. In what- 
eyer point of view the argument is placed, it muft ap- 
pear too ridiculous for fo full a refutation, did I not 
know, that it is, to this day, the general opinion, in 
this part of the country, that mofles were ail colle&ed 
by Noah's flood. , 

But it is not the illiterate and credulous alone that 
have formed extravagant and fanciful notions concern- 
ing the origin of mofs; men of letters and fcientific 
knowledge, have fometimes entertained opinions on 
the fubjedl, which are truly whimfical. Doctor An- 
derfon, a gentleman of great erudition, diflinguiftied 
abilities, and a proficient in fcience, has publifhed, in 
tbe year 1799, a treatife on peat, the chief objeft of 
which feems to have been, to make us believe, that 
mofs is not formed of a colleftion of vegetable matter, 
in a flate of partial decay; but is itfelf a growing 
vegetable,^/ generis. In fupport of this novel theory, 
or hypothefis, as he wifhes it termed, the learned 
do&or difplays much ingenuity, and an extenfive 
knowledge of nature. His firft objeft feems to have 
been to overturn the generally received opinions of 
philosophers concerning the origin of peat-earth. He 
fays, preface, page *vi. " The opinions that have beeu 
" generally entertained by philofophers refpe&ing the 
« c origin of mofs, patursilly comes under review, and 
" are fliown to be totally irreconcilable to well eftab* 
" ^iflied fafts." 

The do&or goes on combating the hitherto received 
opinions, in order to make room for his heterogeneous 
plant, the mere creature of his own imagination; and 
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id concluding the argument, he (hows great keennefs* 
and no Anal) degree of addrefs. When he can bring 
any of the general laws of nature, i with which he 
feems to be well acquainted,) to bear upon the receiv- 
ed opinions of philofophers, he makes a vigorous af- 
fault But when any of thefe law:; ftand in the way 
of his favourite hypothefis, he foftens his tone, and 
fays, he is not afraid to record a fa&, though he may 
be. at a lofs to account for it No faft can be better 
authenticated, or is more generally known, than that 
in proportion -as the putridity of mofs adyances, it* 
inflammability is increafed. Every one who has feen 
a peat-rqofs, knows that the laweiJ, blaciceft, and moft 
decayed mofs, is alway more inflammable, and makes 
better peat, than the iefs putrid (trata above Hence 
the upper flratum of mofs is laid afide when peats are 
dug. * This well, known faft, Ur. Anderfon feems 
to think (lands in the way of his new plant, and after 
dating it, he adds, (p 36 ) " That is to fay, ia 
€€ other wprds, as it becomes putrid, it becomes more 
c< inflammable, which is direftly the reverfe of the 

* Dr. Walker, fn a valuable eflay, grven in to the Highland 
Society* and publifhed by them, juftly obferves, (p 40. " The 
4i blacked, and mpft folid peat, lies Weft in the ft ra turn: it is the 
** peat of the moft remote aera., and is always the moft bituminated 
41 and inflammable. But the brown fpungy flaw peat, lying near 
M the fuTface, and recently formed, though it catches fjre readily, is. 
u not capable of fuch lafting inflammation, nor does it throw out # 
«' upon burning, the fame bituminous fmelL It would appear that 
'* the inflammable vegetable matter, combined with the vegetable 
4< and other acids, alters by a very flow progrefs, and ripens more 
** and more in the courfe of time into bitumen. Becoming more 
*' bituminated by age, it becomes more inflammable, acquires a 
•• ftronger repulfion to water, becomes more antifeptic, and more 
4 * powerfully refills the further prog re fa of put refaction.'* 
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• k weTI known pfogrefs of nature, in every 6ther eafc. 
«* Were fuch arguments to be admitted in phytic*, 
** there might be an end of all reafoning entirely. 
•* For it is an irifalt upon reafon, to fay you are to 
•• argue by analogy, white you go contrary to every 
u known law in nature, that, ought to conftitute that 
** analogy. " 

But after all the do&or's fpecious reafoning, the 
fctt againft which he argues, is well eftablifhed, and 
fo univerfally known, that it would be infulting man- 
kind to fpend a moment to prove what every body 
fo Well knows. For my own part, I can view Dr. 
Anderfon's reafoning in no other light, than a trial 
how far his learning and abilities can go to argue? 
mankind out of their fenfes. If he had found him- 
felf at a lofs to comprehend the caufes of the increafe 
of inflammability, as the putrefaction of mofs advan- 
ced, it would have been more candid to have adopted 
the language he does elfewhere, (p. 74.) " 1 never 
i4 hefitate to record a fadt, becaufe I am at a lofs to 
u account for it." 

At the time Dr. Andeffon was fo eagerly employed 
in knocking down all the received opinions of philos- 
ophers, as to the origin of mofs; he would have us 
believe, that he had not formed any opinion of his 
own on that fubje£t. He pulls down the old fabric, 
removes every part of it, and entirely clears the 
ground, before he begins to form even a conje&ure 
what he is to rear in its place. When the firlt part 
of his " eflay was concluded, the author had not been 
€t able to form any probable conje&ure, as to the 
*' real origin of that Angular fubftance." Still he- 
goes on to cut up ^11 the generally received opinions 
of philofojphers on that fubje&, and trufts to fqn\e 
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afar-thought for what he was to propofe in their 
room. Accordingly the do&or goes on, (p. 63 anei 
64.) " Nothing then can be fo abfurd, nothing fo 

contradictory to restfon, and to every known faSt* 

r^fpe^ing the decompofitioq pf vegetables, than the 
" yhole pf the do&rine that has been fo long implicitly 
"adopted refpedipg the formation of mofs, by me^ro 
"p£ decayed fpagnum, or any other decayed plan* 
"whatever." In page 6S, he affms, •• It is there- 
" fore impofiible for any human being, who fpepdjt 
** but * thought on this fubje&, not to be fatisfted, 
" that to whatever caufe we are to afcribe the origin 
€h of mofs, it cannot be to that of the accumulation of 
M vegetables* which have grown on the furface, now 
" in a ftate of -decay." 

The doctor, after playing off his artillery, with ap» 
.parent fuccefs, again ft fome men of draw, which he 
Jets up, concludes, (p., 70.) " Upon the whole, it feems 
*' to be detnonftrated, that mofs cannot be formed of 
•* vegetables in a decayed date." 

Having Qiown negatively, that mofs is not formed by 
£% depofitioH) cry/iaHzation, congelation, exudation* 9 or 
*' accumulation," of decayed animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, he proceeds to (how pojitively, that it is itfelf a 
growing vegetable, fui generis, (p. 68.) *' It may be 
" produced by the gradual increment of a vegetable 
" matter Oil I alive, and in arrowing (late, and noth- 
" ing elfe" P. 79. he fays, " Mofs is, in effea, a 
*' vegetable matter, fui generis , which is produced in 

proper circumftances, though we are yet ignorant* 
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* The mode of reafoning ia this paflage, is very different from 
that ufcd in page 63, above quoted; though the proportion above is 
§M from being near Co clear at the fa& there ftated. There the 
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^ of what thefe circumftances afe, and which feon- 
*' tinues to increafe to an immcnfe magnitude, and to 
•* live to an indefinite age.** 

In fupport of this fancifu) theory, Dr. Ariderfon 
difplays no little learning, and flill more ingenuity; 
but thefe feem to me to be perverted in defence of a 
favourite whim. In page- 74, he infinuates that this 
-ftrangie plant does not grow at the top lifce other 
vegetables, but from the root, like the hairs of a man's 
•"beard. 

- He makes a whimfical diftinQion between what he 
is pleafed to term dead mo/s, which, he fays, covers the 
furface, from 6 inches, to two feet deep, and quick 
mofe, which comprehends all below. The propriety 
cf this diftin&ion is doubtful. High mofs and low. 
inofs, old mofs and new mofs, feem to me to be as 
well calculated to convey a proper idea of the diftinc- 
tion he makes. But * if quick and dead are the 
names ufed % they ought certainly to be reverfed. The 
mofs oti the furface, on which vegetation is fupport- 
ed, fhould rather be termed quick mofs, than the cold 
torpid mofs below it, on which neither animal nor 
vegetable life can be fupported. If the term dead 
mofs be at all proper, it falls to be conferred on the 
torpid mofs below the foil. The doftor feems to 
exult in an after difcovery, that no living animal is 

do&or declaims again ft a well known fa&, as an infult to reafon, 
and every known law in nature, merely becaufe he either is, or pre- 
tends to be, ignorant of the caufes which produce it. But when he 
wifhes to introduce his heterogeneous plant, the mere creature of hit 
own fancy, he is not afraid to record a fa& which he cannot account 
for, and mofs mult be a vegetable fvi g< neris, though he is ignorant 
of the caufes which produce it. 
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ever found in what he calls quick mofs* But where 
did ever any man fee, or expect, to fee, either vegeta^ 
bles, or living animals, below the depth of the foil? 
In a clay, for inftance. where the foil has not been deep? 
ened by culture, did the do&or ever fee vegetables, 
or animals, more than two feet below the furface? 

But without tracing through all its ramifications, 
this heterogeneous vegetable, which exiftsonly.in Dr. 
Anderfon's fertile imagination* I beg leave to repeat* 
that mofs does not appear to. me, to be either a prim* 
itive earth, the production of the univerfal deluge, 
nor a living or growing vegetable,^/ gensris. 

1 humbly conceive, that mofs is nothing elfe than 
a vad collection of inert, and partly decayed aquatic 
vegetable matter, fir ft begun to be formed over fallen 
wood, or from the roots and items of aquatic herba* 
ceous plants, in moid, humid, and cold fituations. 

That vegetable matter being, preferved from 
complete decay, and even from much diminution in 
bulk, by certain antifeptic qualities, which nature has 
conferred upon fuch fubdance, in cold and damp 
fituations, it has accumulated to that vaft. bulk we 
now fee; and where nothing intervenes to retard, or 
interrupt its growth, it is every where fad increafing* 
The growth and nourifhment of thefe vegetables from 
which mofs is formed " are promoted by atmofpheric 
<c air, by the decompofition of water, and by the calr 
" careous matter held in folution in moft water/' 
(Earl of I}undonald.) 

To render the true theory of mofs plain to the 
mod fimple, as well as to refute the fanciful theories 
that have been mentioned, it is proper to obferve, 
that all the hifiorians, ancient and modern, who have 

D 
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treated of the earlier parts of our hiftory, agree, that 
When the Romans invaded Britain, a very confidera* 
b)e part of the ifland was then covered with growing 
ttrood. Wood then prevailed to fuch an extent, that 
the Romans termed Britain, " Horrida Syhes." 
Woods covered fometimes a whole county. The 
firejl Anderida was one hundred miles long, and 30 
miles broad ; and the Sylva Caledonia, was much more 
extenfive. I cannot better defcribe the afpeft of 
Scotland, in ancient times, than by quoting the words 
©f Mr. Heron. " In the commencement of the firft 
" periods of its hiftory, the country of Scotland was 
u tmiverfally overgrown with wood, except on the 
ic very verge of the fliores; on the brinks of fome 
** parts in the courfe of fome of its rivers; on 
u the clifts of its rocks, deftitute of foil, and unfit to 
" nourifh vegetation ; on fome low lying tra&s, where 
** the ftagnation of the waters, the decay of trees, and 
**- other vegetables, had already formed moraifes; and 
** in a few narrow fpots, here and th&e, where the 
u natives had , perhaps, felled a tree to make room for 
•* a hut, or to ufe it for domeftic purpofes." 
' Thofe immenfe forefts, which covered and beauti- 
fied Scotland, ho more exift; and large and deep 
foofles now cover them, and the foil on which they were 
ftared. The roots of the (lately trees which compofed 
tfcefe forefts, are (till to be found in the very pofition 
in <which they grew. The trees alfo lie near; but 
immenfe loads of peat-earth have grown over the 
Whole. 

A complete hiftory of the overthrow of thefe ex- 
tend ve forefts, is not now attainable. Nature as well 
as art, is armed with powers fufficient to overthrow 
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every plant, as well as every living creature. The 
(lately oak, " the monarch of the wood/' the beauty 
and pride of the vegetable kingdom, is, in fpite of alt 
his moorings, fometimes overthrown by the angry 
tempeft. If he efcapes that cataftrophe, he is at laft 
conquered by alUfubduing time. If a breach is once 
made in a fore ft, the whole may foon be overthrown 
by the winds. As trees growing in a thicket (helter 
each other, they rife high, and do not put out (b 
many roots, as a (ingle tree does, which grows in aft 
expofed fituation; fa that if a breach is once made, 
the whole may eafily be overthrown. That fome 
parts of thefe forefts were thus overturned by hurri- 
canes, at different periods, is highly probable. Though 
I do not imagine that many of our forefts have been 
overturned in that way. 

Some who have written on mofs, pretend to have 
difcovered, that the tops of foffil trees, in the weftera 
parts of Scotland, are always found pointing to the 
north-eaft, and from this they conclude, that the forefts 
have been overthrown by the fouth-weft gales, which 
are always the moll powerful in that part of the 
ifland. The venerable Dr. Walker, has, among otfv 
ers, gone into this error; Prise E(fay, pages 18 and 
19, he fays; " We (ind in them (mofles) large full 
*• grown trees, but always evidently broken over, and 
<c without the bark. In remote times, when timber 
*' was of no value, the trees remained to the very laft 
€i ftage of decay, when they were thrown down by 
" the wii\ds. Trees found in peat ftrata, generally lie 
" one way, or i$ the fame direction; a prefumption 
*< that they have been blown over by the fame wind. 
* In the tocher mo(s, and other extenfiv^ mode* ia, 
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" the weft of Scotland, the trees all He with their tops 
iC directed to the north and north-eaft. And it is 
u well known, that ail the great dorms of wind, on 
w that fide the ifiand, come from the fouth and fouth- 
cc weft. But he adds, that in Holland, where the 
ftrongeft gales proceed from the north-weft, the foffil 
trees point to the fouth*eaft. 

Had Dr. Walker duly* examined foffil wood him- 
felf* he would h ?ve found tree* lying with their tops 
in every direction. I have carefully furveyed many 
moffes, in all the fouthern and weflern counties of 
Scotland, without being able to fay towards which 
point of the compafs the greateft number of trees had 
their tops pointed. 1 have feen fome trees that had 
jevidently been broken, and a few with their roots ad- 
Miering, which feemed to indicate that they had been 
overthrown by the force of the winds. But thefe in- 
ftances are fo rare in the moffes I have feen, and the 
roots of the trees in their natural pofition, fo numer* 
ous, that I am confident the woods have, for the mod 
part, been thrown down by the hand of man. The 
only trees in the weftern moffes that have not been 
cut, but feem to have been blown down by the winds, 
are the birches, and oth&r aquatics, which have not 
grown in the original foil, but in the mofs, after, it 
had rifen feveral feet high. Thefe are generally but 
ftunted and fhabby, and they are always found with 
the roots adhering. But mod of the large trees that 
grew in the fub-foil, * will be found to have fallen by 
the axe. 

Dr. Walker, in the paffage above quoted, appears to 
me to be in an error as to the manner in which the 
woods were thrown down. He leems to think, that 
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the "whole trees of a foreft would arrive at old agc^ 
and all of them die at one time. This L by no mean* 
the cafe, la a foreft, as in animal life, one general 
tion fucceeds another- While one tree dies of old 
3£e, others are fpringing up at its fide, or from its 
roots; and the foreft is a foreft ftill. One generation 
of trees fucceedeth another, but the wood abideth for 
ever. 

But fuppofing, as rhe writers on mofs generally ak 
fert, or infinuate, that the whole trees of a foreft, or 
even a large diftrict of it, fhould, like a crop of beans 
or of hemp, all come to maturity at one time, and all 
of them die together, I very much doubt if the for- 
mation of a niofs was at all likely to follow. If a woo3 
fhould die in that manner, the leaves and fnaall 
branches of the trees would drop off* one after anoth- 
er; the larger branches would follow, and the trunk 
would in time crumble down. But when thefe full 
by piece-meal, the fmailer and leaft durable parts of 
the tree would be diffolved, into earth, before the 
great and maffy trunk of folid red-wood yielded to 
the force of the winds. In that cafe, a mofs was not 
nearly fo likely to be formed, as when the wood was 
cut or overthrown, when the trees were entire, and ia 
the vigour of their growth. 

But, however that might turn out, I am confident 
that none of the mofies in the weft of Scotland have 
been formed in the way the learned dc&or mentions* 
1 have never found a mofs of any great extent, but,I 
faw en the verges of it, where the mofs had been re- 
moved for fuel, or waflied offby ftreams of water, the 
Toots of trees ftill in the ground, with their fangs exr 
tended in the way they grew. Thefe are to me fo 
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many incontrovertible evidences, plain and vifible to 
all, that the trees which grew from thefe roots, did 
not die of old age, nor remain (landing after dead, till 
they loft ihe bark, and arrived at <c the very laft ftage 
of decay;'* but it proves to a demonftr&tion, that 
thefe trees were overturned by the axe or the faw. 
Wood thrown down when in the vigour of its growth, 
before it is diminifhed or impaired, is much more like- 
ly to occafion that ftagnation of air and water, which 
would change the (late of the herbage, and ultimately 
form a mofs, than if they had died, and crumbled 
down by piece-meal. 

The venerable do£lor is alfo in an error, as to the 
bark being allowed to fall off before the trees were 
overturned. If he had examined foflil wood with 
attention, be would have found that much of it (till 
retained the bark, at lead on the under fide. The 
baffk will often be found adhering to the lower fide 
of the tree, or vilible under it,' when the upper fide of 
the fame tree is confumed to near the centre* This 
proves that the tree was entire when it fell. The 
vnder fide being foon enveloped in the mofs, was pre- 
served frofn corruption; while the upper fide, being 
jn^ny years expofed to the atmofphere, before the 
inpfs rpfe over it, was much more injured. The doc- 
*or jtiftly obferves, that the lower, or nearer the fub- 
foilj the tree is found, the inore entire will it be. The 
trees tjbat lie higher in the mofs, are always moll con-, 
fumed. The reafon is obvious, it mujt have been 
much longer before the mofs, which i$ but flow o( 
growth, rofe fo high, as completely to cover the 
yhole tree, and (belter it from the diflblving power; 
x>f the atmoiphere. Whenever any Affiance is com- 
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pletely enveloped in mofs, the progrefs of corruption 
will be arretted. 

From thefe con fi derations I conclude, that though 
fome part of our ancient forefts may have been laid 
down by hurricanes, and the ftagnation created by the 
trees on the ground, have led to the formation of a 
mofs; yet that could not happen in the way Dr. Walk* 
er points out in the paffage quoted, and it is chiefly 
to the operations of the axe, that the deftru&ion of 
the forefts are to be traced. Some part of thefe ex- 
ten five forefts, were* no doubt, cut down to give grea- 
ter fcope to agriculture, or to extirpate the wolf, and 
other ferocious animals. But the greateft havoc was 
made in the woods, to facilitate the operation of war; 
and the Romans were the chief agents in thefe calaf- 
trophies. 

When our naked anceftors were defeated, by the 
fuperior prowefs and difciplipe of that martial people, 
they took fhelter in the extenfive forefts and with 
which the iiland fo much abounded; and into which 
the victorious legions could not penetrate, in that 
order of battle, which alone could fecure vi&ory* 
The Britons often Tallied forth from thefe ftrong holds, 
and, with the fury of tigers, attacked the Romans 
when off their guard. By fuch fudden and fecret af- 
faults, they fecured much booty, and fometimes cut 
off many of the Romans. But fuch was the ardent 
ambition of that wonderful people for univerfal do- 
minion, that they actually undertook the extraordinary 
talk of cutting down the forefts, and draining the 
lochs and fwamps in Britain. The emperor Severus> 
in his laft expedition to Scotland, about A. D. 207, 
and during the reign of Donald L in Caledonia, gave 
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orders to cut the whole fore is in Scotland; and it if-.; 
well known that large tra&s of them were then laid 
low, and deep modes have fince grown over the felled 
trees. Sevcrus not only employed the Roman legions, 
and auxiliary troops then in • Britain, but likewife 
fuch of the natives as Were completely under hi* con- 
trol in that Herculean labour, iierodiaii mentions 
the fact* and Dion Cafiius (ays, that the emperor loft, 

9 

in that expedition, 50,000 foldiers, in cutting the 
woods of Britain* without facing the enemy. 

Such woods as efcaped the koman axe, fell by 
tfcofe of other warriors* John Duke of Lancafter, 
fet 24.CC0 axes to work at one time, to cut down the 
woods in Scotland. * The Danes are known to have 
cut down and burnt many wooes in the northern 
parts of the ifiand; the remains of which are frequent*. 
ly dug up. bearing the evident marks of fire, f King 
.Robert Bruce, in his expedition againlt Cummin 
.Earl of Buchan, destroyed iome forefts near Inverary, 
mentioned by Fordun, v. ii p 241. . The trees then 
cut down, are flill found undeT the moffes, which 
have fince rifen over them to great depth. \ Thefe, 
with many other inftances that might be mentioned, 
and {till more that have never been recorded, will 
ferve to (how the terrible havoc to which the beauti- 

* Vide Eveling on forelt trees, page 565. 

■f In the parifh of Applecrofs, trunks cf trees &rc found under 
ground, on the hills and meadows, where no wood now grows. They » 
bear the evident roatks of having fuffered by fiie. Tradition re- 
ports, that the Danes burnt down the forefts there, (Stat vol. iii. 
p. 379.) The fame account is given by the minifter of Edzell, in 
the county of Forfar. Stat. vol. v. p. 103. 

J Stat. Account, vol. xv. paje 14-4. 
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ful and extenfive forefts of Scotland, have been d*~ 
voted. 

As this treatife was originafly intended to make a 
part of, anothef work, chiefly devoted to the improve- 
ments of the parifhes on the Aven, I had a defire to 
inquire into the time and manner in which the forefts 
in that diftrid were cut down; but my utmoft re* 
fearches have failed in difcovering the period when that 
happened, or the circumftances which led to that 
overthrow. That all the lands buried under, modes, 
in that diftrid, were formerly covered with growing 
woods, is clearly proved by the roots of the trees vifi- 
ble under every mofs there, with their (hoots firmly 
clafped into the earth where they grew. As it is well 
known that the Romans: were frequently in that quar- 
ter; made a road through it from near Lanark to Ayr* 
(hire, by Loudoun hill; as the veflels of Roman 
bronze, already mentioned, were found under feveral 
feet of mofs near the line of that road; and as about 
400 Roman coins of the enfperors, from Auguftus, 
down to the end of the third century, were, in June 
1803, found hid in a glafs bottle at Torefoot, in 
Strathaven parifli, near that road, I am difpofed to: 
believe, that the RoTnafts had cut down fome part of 
the woods in that diftrift. It is probable, that the: 
Romans would cut down the woods that grew near 
their famous road, to prevent their armies being fur-' 
prifed when travelling thereon. 

It is evident, however, that it could only be a fmali 
part of the woods on the Aven, that were ever cut 
down by the Romans. That thofe on the upper parts 
of the diftrid remained a growing foreft, till about . 
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tfae twelfth or thirteenth centuries, will appear evi- 
dent from the following confiderations. 
- The upper parts of Avendale, which march with 
Ayrftiire, formed part of the foreft of Selkirk, fo often 
Mentioned by our Scottifti hiftorians* . between the 
10th and the 14th centuries. That foreft, extended 
from the county of Selkirk, to the town of Ayr, 
comprehending the upper parts of Ayrfhire, Clydef* 
date, PeeblesChire, &c. as far as Selkirk. Of courfe, 
the fouthern and weftern parts of the parifh 
of Strathaven, • and higher parts of Lefmahagow, 
mult have formed part of that foreft. Hemingford 
fitys, page 165. " Devenerunt noetra per medium 
firefta de Selkirk, ufyue ad caetellum de Are" And the 
learned Lord Hailes, in his Annals of Scotland, vol. i. 
page 260, fays, " the foreft of Selkirk appears to 
'i have comprehended not only the tra& now known 
'f. by. that name* buialfo the upper parts of Clyde/dale and 
*t.AyrJhire." Many other authorities might be quou 
ed, but thefe will fuffice to fhow, that the upper parts 
of Strathaven and Lefmahagdw pariflies, formed part 
of the foreft of Selkirk. That this foreft was in evid- 
ence in the 12th century, and fmce, is well known 
to all who are acquainted with the hiftory of thefe 
periods. 

That the weftern parts of this foreft, particularly 
what now forms the parifhes of Sorn and Muirkirk, 
which march with Avendale, were a growing foreft in 
the end of the the 12th century, is proved beyond all 
doubt, by a charter, granted by Walter the Grand, 
Steward of Scotland, to the Ciftertian monks of Mel- 
rofe, in the year 1180, In that charter, the Steward 
conveys to the faid monks, in pure alms, for the 
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health of his own foul, and thofe of fome of his rela- 
tions, the lands of Mauchlin, &c. with the whole paf 
ture of my foreft * as far as the marches of Douglas , Lef* 
mahagoW) and GlengiveL The words of the charter 
are ** Per divifas fuas inter terram de Mauchlin et fet- 
" ram Gilberts, filii Ricberi cum tot a pajiura fore/la fu€ 
cc ufque ad divifas de Douglas, et Lefmabagow, et Glen- 
"givel." 

The lands conveyed in that charter lying between 
Mauchlin, Douglas, Lefmahagow, and Glengivei, arte 
what now forms the pari (he s of Sorn and Muirkirfc, 
in the higher parts of the (hire of Ayr. Douglas, 
Lefmahagow, and Glengivei, form part of Lanark- 
fhire, which was included ip the foreft of Selkirk, 
That thefe were a growing foreft in the year 1180, 
will not be doubted by any one who reads .the charter 
above quoted. 

This fa& may be alfo eftablifhed beyond a doubt* 
from the names of farms in that quarter; Though 
very few trees now grow in Muirkirk, or the upper 
end of Strathaven parifhes, and though four-fifths of 
ther* whole furface in thefe quarters are now covered 
with pioTs, yet the greateft part of the If nds is named 
by wood* in the parilh of Muirkirk, three very large 
iheep farms, each of them containing many hundreds 
of acres of mofs, are denominated Upper, Nether, a#d 
Mid^ Well-woods. Other farms as large, and equally 
Overrun with mofs, are likewife named from wood ; as, 
Ajhyburn^ Harewood % Netberwood, Middlefield in Netb» 
erwood, Lamingburn in Netberwaod, Burqfoot of Netb- 
erwoodj Beblon Woodhall, Waterhead in Netherwood^ 
Birklaw Aikler % &c. The largeft water in that parifh, 
js termed the Green*oak-watcr* ai}d fever^fartns in ijs 
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neighbourhood, now alio covered with mofs, have the 
fame name, as Green-oak-mains, Green-oak-dyke, &c. Be- 
fides thefe, which are all large fheep farms, we find 
many extenfive trafts or fields, parts of other farms, 
where the mofs has arifen high above the timber, and 
wliere no trees nowgrow, ftill named by Wood,or Bank, 
which in that part of the country bears the fame mean- 
ing, fuch as Bir kin-bank, Cow-bank, Trintle-hill-bank, 
Wood-bill, Wood-meadow, Woody-trough, Aiken-cleugb, 
-Tbornyrun, Thorny-hill, Saugh-bujh-hill, Birkin-runner, 
-Gowk-thorn, AJhy-hurJl, &c. 

When we turn our face towards the Aven. we find 
on the higher grounds, which made part of the foreft 
of Selkirk, many farms and fields, on which fcarcely 
a tree has grown for feveral centuries, and which are 
moftly covered with mofs, ftill named by Wood or 
Bank, which are fynonymous terms. Some of thefe 
names are of Celtic etymology, but mod of them are 
in the Saxon language. Of the former, we find fever- 
•al extenfive muir-farms, moflly covered with mofs, 
denominated Hair-Jloaws, * Hair-Jhaw-head, White- 
Jhaw, White-Jhawgate, Berkin-Jhaw, Shaw-head, feveral 
Shaw-touns, and Shawton-bills, Calder-water, t Ca/der- 
green, C alder -crooks, Caldcr-.mill, &c. In the Saxon 
tongue, we find on the fouthern parts of Strathaven 
parifti alone, where it marches with Muirkirk, fourteen 
farms, mod of them of r great extent, and where mofs 
covers the greateft part of the fur face, denominated 
Lin-banks, Hawk-woods, Bank-end, Kirk-woods, Hazel" 
banks, and AUer-jSocks. We alfo find Blackwood, 

# Shaw is the Celtic word for wood, 
f Colder is the Celtic word for oak-wood. 
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Nether-wood, Wood-head* feveral Hazel-deans, Edle* 
wood* Over ^wood,' he. 

Thefe prove, beyond all doubt, that the farms 
fo named, were covered with growing wood, when 
the names they now bear were firft conferred. No 
people could, in fq many inftances as have been 
mentioned, and in thoqfands more * that might be 
pointed out, in all the counties of Scotland, depomin* 
ate mojjes, by the name of wood, unlefs there had 
been reafon for impofing thefe names. Names con* 

# Similar names are to be found in many parts of Scotland, vide 
the Statiftical Accounts paifira. In the parifli of Camwath, which 
alfo lies on the line of the forcft of Selkirk, many farms feera to 
have received their names from wood, which arc now buried under 
mofs; fuch as Hare*v>ood 9 or If art- wood, Gert-wood, WoccUfids, Wood* 
end, &c, Vide the furvey of Peeblesihire, by Rev. Mr. Finjater* 

The foreft of Paifley, which, like thofe on the Aven, extfted in the 
J2tb century, has fince been, like them, laid low and overgrown with 
mofs. But the names it had before that change ftill continue; ap, Wood* 
fide, Oak-fraw-jidt) Qak-fbaw-head, Lin-*toood % Ful-wood, Bir kin-head 
IVood-head, Walk'tng-JbaWf &c. In the charter of foundation of the 
monaftery of Paifley, ihe great Stewar4 o nveys to the monfes the 
tithes of all the lands below the forefl of Paifley : the words of the 
charter are, " Decemas 4e omnibus terras Infra foreflum fuum de 
pafleto" In. Prynn's cqlledion, mention is made of " John & 
Hunter, de la forefte de pafles." As late as the years 1460, and 
1524*, the tenants of Dunfcaith-wocd, in the vicinity of Paifley 
were bound by the Abbot, « To keep the wood or foreft, and to 
•« uphold or repair the dyke round the foreft." This foreft o/ 
Paifley when entire, would communicate with the foreft of Selkirk 
fituated at the fources of the Aven. \n ancient times, the woods 
extended, without much interruption, from Paifley, through the 
higher parts of the (hire of Renfrew, the marches of the (hires of 
-Ayr and Lanark, by Loudoun hill, &c. and continued to near the 
fhores of Galloway. The whole wood along that txtenfive trad has 
been long ago cut down, and where it grew, deep roofTes now lie. 
This is probably the largeft trad of mofs in Great Britain* 
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ferred by a rude people, are generally much jufter, and 
much more defcriptive of the thing named, than thofc 
conferred by a people who have made greater pro- 
grefs in refinement. A favage people have but few 
words in their vocabulary. Our Celtic anceftors were 
remarkable for giving names the moft defcrtptive. 
J)r. Smith obfervcs, that every thing in their religion 
was more clearly explained in the etymology of the 
name, than they can be in ours in a long theological 
leftyre. The names of farms, hills, rivers, &c. ia 
the Celtic tongue, never fail to convey a clear and 
correft defcription of their fituation or afpeft. 

The wood flill to be feen in all thefe mofTes, 
?nd the roots of the trees in the fqbfoil, prove the 
exiftence of the forefts where the mofs now lies. As 
no doubt can remain that the prefent names were 
conferred when the woods were (landing, if we could 
only difcover at what time thefe names were firlt 
given, we fhould thereby be able to fix a period, 
within which the wood ipuft have been growing*, and 
the niofs not begun to be formed. 

Such of the names as are of Celtic derivation af- 
ford no data on this head. But fuch of them 
as are of Saxon, . or Englifh origin, could only be 
given after the tntrodu&ion of thefe languages into 
jhis part of the kingdom. Indeed, a language mud 
Iiave come into general ufe, before farms and fields 
could be named by it. ^or names of fuch places, in 
parts fo remote, are not conferred ii^ the language of 
the court; but by the mo/t illiterate of the peafantry, 
in the homely fiyle of their mothcMongue, and al- 
ways from fomething the moft ftriking in their af. 
pe& or fituation. 
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The EngliQi language was firft introduced into 
Scotland, by the Dano-Saxons, between the 9th and 
11th centuries. But it did not become the gener- 
al language of the country people, until after the con* 
queft of Scotland by Edward 1. near the end of the 
18th century. It is no way probable, that the 
Englifh language would be foon introduced into that 
remote di(lri&. The country is mountainous, barren* 
and but thinly inhabited. It is the extremity of two 
counties, which had for many centuries been peopled 
by two ho (tile nations; and on that account, it is 
probable, that a confiderable trad next the march on 
both (ides, would remain uninhabited, till thefe na- 
tions were blended into one about the 9th century. 
Prior to the invafion by the Romans, the Novanti la* 
habited Galloway and Ayrflhire, and the Damni occu* 
pied Clydefdale. After the Romans abandoned the 
ill and, Galloway and Strathclyde continued, till the 
time of Kenneth M'Alpin, to be inhabited by two 
hoftile nations, who waged terrible wars againlt each 
other. Both of thefe nations were Britons. The 
Saxons never obtained a footing in that part of Scot* 
land, fo that it was impoffible the Saxon language 
could find its way into thefe remote parts, till after 
the conqueft of Scotland by Edward 1. in the end of 
the 13th century. 

When I confnler that the muirs of Muirkirk, an4 
higher parts of Avendale, formed part of the forefl: 
of Selkirk, which is well known to have exifted in 
the ISth and 14th centuries; when 1 look at the char- 
ter by the Steward, quoted above; and when I find fo 
large a proportion of the land in thefe regions (till 
pamed by wood, in the Saxon language; I am 
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warranted to conclude, that the pariflies of Sorn, 
Muirkirk, and the higher parts of Strathaven, Lefma- 
hagow, Douglas, &c. now almoft wholly covered with 
xnofs, were all growing for efts, at, and after, the end 
of the 12th century. 

As to the precife time when the extenfive woods in 
thefe quarters were cut down, or by whom that great 
work was executed, I can offer no opinion. It is well 
known, that king Robert Bruce wandered for fome 
time in that neighbourhood, with his army, after the 
battle of Loudoun-hill. But whether the Englifh cut 
thefe woods after that period, or during their inroads 
under Baliol, in the unhappy reign of David Bruce, 
to prevent the Scots armies from flying again to 
fuch a ftrong hold; or if they were cut to extirpate 
the wolf, are matters on which I can form no conjec- 
ture. 

However that may be, no doubt can be entertain- 
ed, that the overthrow of thefe woods led to the 
formation of the moffes, which now cover the greateft 
part of the furface in that part of the country. What 
an unprofitable exchange! The growing wood would 
have fheltered and greatly beautified the country; 
mended the climate, and proved a vaft treafure to the 
owners, and to the public; while the mofs which has 
rifen over it, is of little ufe as a foil, and has very in- 
jurious effects on the climate. 

Whatever obfcurity may remain as to the time, or 
manner in which the wood was overthrown, the con- 
fequences arifing from it are well known. The for- 
mation of mofs is uniformly to be traced to the fame 
caufe, a vaft accumulation of dead, and partly decay- 
ed aquatic plants, and the remains of gramineous vege- 
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table matter, firft begun to be formed over the deci- 
duous parts of the fored trees, or other ligneous, or 
herbaceous fubftance; and having acquired an infolu- 
ble or antifeptic quality, which refills, or, at lead, 
greatly retards putrefaction, it accumulates in courfe 
of time to an immenfe magnitude. 

The mod fuperficial obfervers of the beautiful 
economy of nature, cannot fail to perceive, with won- 
der and delight, the infinite variety wirh which all her 
works abound. That wonderful variety is not more 
confpicuous in any one thing, than in the extraordi- 
nary diverfity of vegetation, fuited to every foil and 
climate. If the loll is rocky and barren, nature has 
provided fucculent plants to grow upon and enrich it. 
If low and damp, an infinite number of modes (Muf- 
ci) and aquatic vegetables are prepared, fuited to fuch 
moid and humid fituations. The fandy deferts have 
their particular plants; the waters, their lilies and 
pond-weeds. If the ground is only drained, thefe 
will difappear, and more valuable grafles will fpring 
up. Even the cleaned (tones or pieces of wood, when 
expofed to the atmofphere, will foon be covered with 
tribes of vegetables termed liverworts. 

The extenfive plains and fields covered with felled 
trees, laid in every direction, with their branches, and 
perhaps their leaves, would, where not interrupted 
by cattle, or otherwife, certainly create a great ftagna- 
tion of air and water. The herbage of the foil 
would rife among the branches of the trees to a great 
height, for a feafon or two, and would greatly 
increafe that dagnation, till at lad the current of air 
and water would be quite interrupted. Ru(hes, 
fprits, bent-grades, and other aquatic plants would 
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follow r Thcfe in their turn would gradually gitre 
place to others, ftill more adapted to cold and moid 
fujiatipnp, till at laft the whole tribe of mofs plaqt§ f 
jpfinitg in number and variety, >yould envelop the 
Food, apd ultimately fife tp a great height over it. 
For it will be frown in courfe, to be the nature of 
tbefe plants tp refift putrefa&ipn, and to continue 
liitje djmjjwQjpfl in b^lk, Jong after tfyey have ceafe4 
tp grow. 

pr. Anderfon, in his attack on the received opim 
iops of philofopbers as tp the origin of mpfs, would 
hare tys believe, that wqpd forms no cpnftitqent part 
of mofs, but is only accidentally found in it, as (tones, 
pr other ftibftances, fhat may happen tp be enveloped 
in that kjnd of earth- He. fays, (page 64.) € f It i« 
f * true that wopd is fometimes found in mofs, and \t 
€i |s equally true, that flies are found in amber) bqt 
?' does it from hence follow, that ^mber is produced 
f c froip dead £ies?" In psyje 65th, he adds, <c Froiq. 
V: the accidental circumftance (hen of wopd being 
* € fometifpes found in mofs, nothing elfe can be in T 
f • f erred, th^n that mofs, during the progrefs of iu 
?* growth, has enveloped trees, as it does (tape*, of 
•* any thing elfe if: ipight meet with in its progrefs/' 

He avers, that Jie has feen many thojifands of 
eart-loads of mofs removed to thp cjay, wit hoi} t the 
lead yeftige of wood being found. He averts, that 
not ipore than a tree pr f wo have beep found in eacty 
acre of Kincardine mofs, which has been dug up and 
floated pff t>y water; and he thinks, there can be np 
trees under the mpfs of Cree, pr thofe in the ifland of 
^.ewis. But the doctor is far from bejng correct iq 
point of fad, in what he there fo roundly afferts* 
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The mofs of Kincardiiie forms a part of that ex* 
tenfive tra€t of mofs, fituated on both fides the Forth, 
above Stirling, fo frequently noticed by traveller* 
and writers dn agriculture. The intelligent Br* 
Robertfon giVeS an accurate description of that mofsj 
and the ihcKte of clearing it off, ih his f ery valuable 
Jurvey of Perthtfure. Bat fo far from corroborating 
Dr* Aiiderfon's account of the quantity of vtood 
found tmdet it, he fays, the fdrftce of the clay " i& 
" every where thickly covered ttith trefes, chiefly 
c€ oak and birch, nteny of them of great ftee. 
«• They are fotirid lying ixl all dire&iobs befide ihtit 
49 foots* which ftill continue firm in the grotlnd, in 
" their hattiral pofitioti; and front impreffioils ftill 
#c vifible, it is evident they have been cut with art 
" axe, of fotne fimilat inftrument. When the tnoft 
* c is removed, the clay is found to be Numbered with 
the roots of different kinds of trdeS, {landing a$ 
they gfew, often tety large; their trunks are alfo 
<f frequently lying befide theta," (page 494,) In 
pages 24th and 25th* the fame author gives a fimila/v 
account of wood being found under Mofs Flender, and s 
other moffes* To an authority fo highly refpe&able, 
it is fcarcely neCeffary for me to Add, that the account 
given of Kincardine mofs, by t)r. Attderfon, induced 
me to furvey it of iietir* in April 1804, merely to 
afceftain the quantity of Wood ufually found Under 
h j and I am well authofifed to ftate, that an iiftmenfe 
quantity of wood has been found under every part of 
it which has been dug up. Except near the verges 
of the mofs, not fewer than a thoufand trees, of differ* 
ent fizes, are Ufually found in every acre. The in- 

• 

numerable roots of thefe trees, clafping jthe *arth m 
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(he manner in which they grew, are very great en- 
cumberances to the cultivators, and require an im- 
menfe labour to remove them after the mofs has 
been floated off, and the large trunks of the trees 
removed. 

The minifter of Kippen, in the Statiftical Account 
of his parifh, vol. xviii. p. 317, gives an account 
fimilar to that of Dr. Robertfon, as co the quantity of 
wood found under the moffes, on that part of the 
Forth. He alfo mentions, that a Roman road, form- 
ed of wood, has been difcovered under that mofs. 
A fimilar road has been found under the mofs of 
Logan. All thefe moffes are fituated on the fide of 
the Forth, and near that of Kincardine. It is furprif- 
ing that Dr. Anderfon fhould have written at fuch 
random. 

The doctor does not inform us, where it was he 
faw fo many thoufands of cart-loads of peat removed, 
without finding a fingle tree under it. It furely could 
not be in the (hires of Perth and Aberdeen, wherfc he 
is fo much acquaiuted. For Mr. Gregg, minifter of 
Petfligo, in Aberdeenfhire, lays, " The greateft part 
" of the counjy mull have been once covered with 
" wood, as appears from the roots of very large oaks 
" ftill exifting in the moffes." Stat. Account, vol. 
v. p. 98. The minifter of Inch, in the fame county, 
fays, the hills abound with mofles, and, " in the 
*' mofles of thefe hills, very large trees are frequently 
♦* dug up." Stat. Account, vol. xvii. p. 483. 

The minifter of Langfide, in Aberdeenfhire, fays, 
■«■ It is very evident, that Buchan was, fome centuries 
" ago, remarkably well wooded. Its extenfive mofles 
*« contains the remains of very magnificent trees/* 
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Stat. Account, vol. xv. p. 291. The minifter of 
Kintore, in Aberdeenfhire, fays, " The moffes abound 
-" with fir; and oak roots, very large, are found in the 
" neighbourhood." Stat. Account, vol. xiii. p f 90* 
Similar accounts are given by the ininifters of Peter- 
head, Saintfergus, Logierait, and others in that quar- 
ter of Scotland. 

But Dr. Anderfon, himfelf attefts the fad. Jrf 
pages ISthand 14th of his treatife, he informs 1 us, that 
a large mofs, in the parifh of Foveran, in the (hire of 
Aberdeen, named the mofs of South Farthing, has 
been dug up for fuel, and the fubfoil, which he fays 
is clay, is much encumbered with roots and /tumps 
of many very large oak trees, (landing as they grew, 
fome of them not lefs than fix or eight feet, or more, 
in diameter} and in many places fo clofe together, as 
not to be more than three or four diameters difiant 
from each other. The doftor adds, " Many injiances 
€C of the fame kind I could condefcend upon." 

Dr. Anderfon is not more accurate with regard to 
what he afferts, as to the mofs of Cree. \ have alfo 
furveyed that mofs, and can fay with certainty* that 
it contains an immenfe number of very large trees. 
Mr. Heron, in his- Tour, vol. ii. page 248, mentions, 
that wherever the mofs of Cree is cut up, large trunks 
of trees are found, laid extremely thick, and moll of 
them undecayed, which difcovers the origin of the mofs* 
The trad this mofs now occupies, he obferves, has 
made a wide fore ft. The trees are oak Scotch pines, * 

* Dr. Walker, in th« valuable Effay quoted above, fays, (p. 15) 
" It does pot appear, from any monument extant, that the Scotch 
" pine has ever grown wild in the lower parts of Scotland, fouth 
" of the Forth. Ho pines are found io wefTes fouth.ef the Forth." 
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birch tad others; and he thi&ks they have beet! 
overthrown when in full growth. 

Dr« Walker, in page 14th of his Effay, fays, •• The 
* c Locher mofs in Dumfriesftire, the moft of Cree in 
" Galloway, and Mofs Flender in Perth (hire, ate all 
" fituated near the level of the fea, and in the bed 
" climate in Scotland for the growth of a tree. Ac- 
u cordingly in thefe we find trunks of a large fixe/ 1 
In a foot-note in page 7th, h% fays, " 1 hough Lewis 
44 is now entirely deftitute of timber, there are large 
44 trunks of elder, birch, and efpecially of Scotdh fir 5 
** foutid in it* extenfive tnoffes." 

If Dr. Anderfon had been at as much pains to ascer- 
tain fads, as he has taken to vend hij whims and 
fancies, he might have difcovered that wood abounds 
in almoft every mofs in Scotland. I have examined 
hundreds of moffes, and I never yet found one of any 
confiderable depth, but I found wood, * more or Itft* 

The reverend do&or has not been correftly informed on this fabjed. 
Pine wood is more general upon the north, than it is on the Couth 
fide of the Forth. But it abounds in the mofles on both fides of 
that river. It is found in the mofles in Linlithgow (hire* Lanark- 
shire, and in Galloway. Some of the pine trees found under mofs, 
about Slamannan in Linlithgowshire, are in fuch a (late of prefer*** 
tkra, that they are ufed for roofing and flooring houfea* and even for 
cabinet work. Some of thefe trees have been fold at near font 
pound* fterliftg. They are fo remarkably inflammable, that they arc 
fplit into final! pieces, and ufed for candle. They are alfo fpifr into 
into reeds, and ropes made of them. Fir leathers are, m fame part* 
t>f the Highlands, fold at every country fair. 

* 1 do, not cor.fider knt-mofs, (to be afterwards defcribed) as anf 
exception. For though trees are not to be met with in every par* 
of that fort of mofs* yet aa it is always found in the vicinity of deep* 
er mofc, in which the foffii wood abounds ; I am inclined to confide/* 
Wpu&c&t a* only «n apptadagt of the deeper »eft formed w?ct tht 
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under fomc part of it: nor have I ever met with a 
man who could fay, he had ever feen, in Scotland, a 
fnpfft without wood u^der it, Dr. Anderfon qdIj 
excepted. The numerous and very refpedable autho- 
rities which I h^ve quoted, are certainly fufficient to 
prove, that wood abounds in all our mofles. Thefe 
authors are indeed all philofqphers; and it is againft 
the geperally received opinions of fuch that Dr. 
Anderfon has declared war as to the origin of mofs* 
But however the doftor may have thought proper to 
treat opinions, I think he (hould have paid a due refpeft 
to fafti. It is much better to form opinions from 
well authenticated fa&s, than to diftort fads to fup- 
port wfyimfical opinions. 

Mpfs afiumes different appearances, according to 
thf (late in whjch it is kept, and particularly a& the 
foil happens to be more or left moid when it is form- 
ed. The damper the foil is kept when the mofs is 
growing, the lighter, opeper, and lefs valuable wii) 
the mofs be; but where the foil is kept ^rier, the 
mofs, though it does not grow fq faft, will be much 
more folid, and more valuable. 

The various appearances that .mofs affumes frorj} 
that circumftance, has induced feme to confider thefe 
as fo nrajiy different kinds of mofs. Dr. Walker, in 
his Eflsay already quoted, has divided peat-earth intq 
fio fewer than feyen different kinds, vis. Wood-peat % 
flaw-peat, Heath*peat y Grarqinequs-peat, Inch-peat, Con, 
fumed.Jteat, and Water-bgrn-peqf. Bift with all defe?« 

wood, and that the overthrqw of* the wood has been the primary 
caufc of both kinds. The proftratc wood has given rife to the deep 
mofs that covers it, and that deep nob has \ed to the formation of 
$f bcatrinob jo its vicuuty* 
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ence to the learned profeffor, I cannot perceive the 
propriety of fo many diflin&ions. If thefe diftinc- 
tions are meant to apply to the origin of mofs, as they 
Certainly are, they appear to me to be by far too nu- 
merous; but if they apply to the ftate that mofs is 
found in, they are by far too few. Of thefe, two only 
appear to be applicable. 

Peat that has begun to be formed over the ruins of 
a wood, may not improperly be termed wood-peat. 
And certainly the greateft part of mofs, if not the 
whole, may be traced to that origin. 

Gramineous peat too, may be a proper term todiftin- 
guifh that fort of peat or turf, fo common in Holland, 
and which is to be found in fome lochs, pools, and 
extremely wet places in this country* That fpecies 
of peat is, as Dr. Walker obferves, formed from the 
decay of ruQies, reeds, and other aquatic plants, which 
have ftrong and bulky perennial roots; fuch as bul- 
rufhes, bog-rufhes, common-rufhes, reeds, reed-graft, 
&c. The description given by Dr. Walker of this 
kind of turf is very correct: but as it is only found 
in a few lochs, flanks, or {landing pools of water, it 
fcarcely merits notice. 

' The defcription given by him of flow> or, as he 
thinks it (hould be termed ^jlaw-mofs, is perfectly cor- 
rect. That kind of mofs, is juft the light, fpungy 
fubftance he defcribes it; and it is formed from the 
bog-mofs, gold-ellocks, and fuch like plants, as. he 
mentions. But, as Dr. Walker alfo obferves, it is 
generally found fpread on the top of wood-peat y and 
therefore, in my opinion, it does not fall to be con- 
fidcred as ? different fpecies of mofs, or proceeding 
from a different origin. It is merely the fame fub- 
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fiance, rendered more open, light, and fpungy, by the 
furface of the mofs having been laid under a greater 
degree of moiliure. . Wherever the furface of a mofs 
is dry, the herbage it produces is richer and* lefs 
bulky, than when the furface of the mofs is wet* 
Deer-hair, bent-grafs, and fuch like, grow upon a 
mofs foil, when it is laid dry in any tolerable degree* 
Thefe graffes do not rife fo bulky as the fphagnum* 
which grows in the damp moffes; and as putrefa&ion 
makes much greater progrefs on the dry mofs, it does 
not accumulate fo faft on the furface, and is. much 
more inflammable than the other. But whenever the 
water-courfes are obftru&ed, and a greater quantity 
of moifture kept on the furface of the mofs; the 
richer herbage ceafes to grow, and the fphagnum, 
puluftre fprings up. This plant when growing, and. 
after it has ceafed to grow, very much refembles wet 
.fog, or wet tow. It refifts (efpecially when it re- 
mains foaked in water) putrefa&ion, and remains 
longer. unimpared in its form, than any other m6f$»: 
Its reeds and fibres may be traced feveral feet below 
the furface. Even when the peat has been dried, it 
is eafy, by rubbing it in your hand, to feparate the 
plants from each other like fog. Flaw-mofs is not 
nearfo valuable, either for fuel, or a foil, as the mofs 
compofed of richer herbage, or at a more advanced 
ftage of putrefaction. Still, however, I cannot con- 
fider this as a fpecies of mofs different from the wood 
peat, over which it is formed, merely by the foil be- 
ing laid under a greater quantity of water. Thefe, 
as well as what J)r. Walker terms confuped peat, 
are frequently found in alternate courfes on the fame 
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mofs, ftraturn fuper ft rd turn, As often a* a change 
is effeded in the humidity of the furface, during the 
growth of the mofs, fo often will flaw-raofs, and con- 
fumed mofs, be found in alternate ft rata, tience are 
the feveral courftfc of black and brown, of foggy and 
deaayed, of inflammable and lefs inflammable mo ft, fo 
often found in the fame peat bread, to be accounted 
for; 

Thefe ft rata do not often extend far in a regular 
eourfe, but are frequently changed and interrupted 
every few yards. The reafon is obvious. If a mofs 
were completely level, and the change in the humidity 
of the foil extended equally over the whole of its 
ftirface, the different ftrata would be quite regular 
over the mofs* But as the changes in the ftate of the 
moiftute are generally occafioned by accident, and 
the furface of the mofs feldom even and level, the 
obft ructions" of the Water would only be partial.. 
While one part was laid under water, another would 
be laid drier, Which accounts for the interruptions in 
the ftriua. 

- Heather-peat does not in my opinion exift. Heath* 
er, indeed, grows on tttofs almoft in every ftate in 
which we find it. That plant too, when it yields to 
all-fubduing time, willatlaft go into decay, and its 
remains will ultimately mix with the. foil. But the 
quantity of earth produced from decayed heather, is 
in no cafe fo great as to merit the lead notice; much 
lefs to give name to the whole body -of mofs-earth. 
Heather is extremely flow qf growth, and as flow of 
decay. I fUppofe it may be almoft a hundred years, 
ffofe the time a fhrub of heather begins to grow, be* 
% fore it is reduced to earth; and when it is fo reduced, 
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it is fo extremely fmall in bulk* as to be aimoft imper- 
ceptible. I do not believe that the thoufandth part of 
any mofs was ever compofsd of decayed heathen 

We fee that heather has often grown uninterrupted, 
upon every defcription of foil, for many centuries; 
probably ever fince thefe foils began to: bear any 
plants, yet no mofs has begun to be formed. Fre- 
quently the foil covered with heather, is aimoft entire- 
ty diverted of vegetable fubftance. The heather 
baniihes other plants, and it is fo flow of growth and 
of decay, that it can yield extremely little vegetable 
matter to the foil. No foil will be found to be poorer 
than that which is covered with heather. 

' Jnth-peat 9 it feems, is only found in one particular 
place in Lancafhire, and Dr. Walker fays, he has only 
mentioned it for its Angularity. Its uncommon in- 
flammability is owing to its being mixed with a foffil 
petroleum. But it does not appear to mc, that inch 
an accidental mixture, (hould warrant the peat being 
ranked as a different kind of mofs. Springs from be- 
low, ftreams of water above, and many different acci- 
dents, may throw a mixture of other fubftances into 
the mofs; and if all fuch are to be regarded as differ- 
ent kinds of mofs, we (hall find not only feven, but 
feventy times feven. 

Confumed-peat* as described by Dr. Walker, has no 
claim to be ranked as a different fpecies of mofs, but 
is only mofs in a more advanced date of putrefa&ion* 
Some part of every mofs is further advanced in cor- 
ruption than others; that neareft the bottom, where 
the mofs has been kept in nearly the fame ftate of 
humidity, will be always the mod putrid, and of 
courfe the molt inflammable. But as Well might we 
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confider wet mofs and dry mofs, or thick mofs and 
thin mofs, as fo many different kinds, 

Waterborn-peat feems to me another unneceffary 
diftin&ion. Mofs may be removed by other means 
befides water. The winds remove it when dry; 
(hovels, barrows, carts, &c. are fometimes ufed to 
tranfport mofs; yet we do not hear of the mofs fo 
removed, being confidered as fo many different kinds 
of mofs. Nobody talks of fhovel-born-mofs, barro w- 
born-mofs, cart-born-mofs, though all of them feem 
to me to have an equal claim, as that which water has 
removed from one place to another. 

Bent-mofs, which feems to have efcaped the enlight- 
ened naturalift in his arrangement, appears to me to 
be of much greater importance, than the whole laft 
fix which are ranked in his divilion. If any fpecies 
of mofs can be traced to another origin than the over- 
throw of the forefts, it mult be that of bent-mofs. 
Gramineous peat-earth, (or turf as it fhould be term- 
ed,) cannot be traced to wood for its origin; but as 
this kind of mofs is only to be found in Scotland, in 
a few lochs and flanks, it does not merit much notice. 
But benUmtfs is a matter of much greater importance. 
It covers an immenfe extent of furface, and either as 
fuel, manure, pafture, or a manured foil, it is of much 
greater value than aay other kind of mofs. It never 
covers the ground to fo great a depth, as the wood 
or flaw-mofs. It is often only three or four inches, 
and feldom more than 1 8 or 20 inches deep. This is 
by far the moil folid of all mofs, and is always cover- 
ed with a bulky crop of coarfe herbage, which makes 
« tolerable pafture. As a fuel, benUmofs is more folid, 
blacker in colour, more adhefive, either when wet, 
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or when dry, much more inflammable, and far more 
durable than any other mofs. 

8ome have imagined, that no wood is eVer found 
under this defcription of mofs, and from that they 
conclude, that the growth of it has not proceeded 
from the .overthrow of the forefts. I am much in- 
clined to differ in opinion from thofe who think fo. 
It is not true, that no wood is ever found under bent' 
mofs. I have feen many large trees dug from under it; 
and the remains of brufh-wood are generally percepti- 
ble under benumofs. It is never found in plain level 
ground, but on the fides of hills, or that which has 
confiderable declivity. 

Though trees had originally grown in fuch fitua- 
tions, and been thrown down with the reft of the 
forefts, the great declivity of the ground, would 
prevent that ftagnation of air and water, fo neceffary 
to form a deep mofs; and if the mofs did not rife 
fpeedily to cover the wood, and (helter it from the 
operations of the weather, it would, in the courfe of a 
century, or fo, be totally rotted into earth. I ob- 
ferve, that in the hilly parts of the weftern counties 
of Scotland, where mofs very much abounds, the 
fouth-weft fides of the hills, where the ftorm beats 
hardeft, are, where very fteep, and bare of foil, en- 
tirely free ot mofs-earth; and where the declivity is 
more gradual, and the original foil deeper, benumofs 
prevails. But deep moTs is only found in places more 
level, or on the eaft fides of the hills, where the wood, 
being lefs expofed to the winds and ftorms, has grown 
more luxuriant, and where the mofs, being better fhel- 
tered, rifes fafter. 

The benumofs is evidently compofed of the leaves, 
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roots, and ftems of bent-graffes, ru(hes, fprits, and 
otber coarfe aquatic herbage peculiar to fituationi 
that are cold, damp, and much expofed; and which 
under fuch circumftances are always found in a par* 
tial ft ate of decay. As graffes of that defcription do 
not feem to be any way connected with the ruins of 
wood, many have concluded, that bent-mofs mud have 
proceeded from fome other caufe than the overthrow 
of the forefls. I am of opinion, however, that this, 
as well as the flaw-mofs, proceeds indire&ly at lead 
from fallen wood* On expo fed fituations, where the 
foil was (hallow, the wood would probably be ftunted, 
and lefs- bulky, than that which grew from a deeper 
foil, and more (heltered fituation* From that cir- 
cumftance, and the declivity of the ground where the 
felled trees were laid, the ftagnation of air and moif* 
ture could not be near fo great, as where a much 
greater quantity of timber had been tumbled. But 
though the wood was too fcanty to form fpeedily a 
deep flaw-mofs, yet it might be fufficient to change 
the herbage into the coarfer forts of aquatic graffes 
that compofe bent-mofs. The richer herbage being 
once banjfhed, and the aquatics introduced, the ac- 
cumulation of bent-mofs from their roots and ftenis, 
under a flow decay, would gradually follow. 

Even where no wood had been laid on the parti- 
cular fpot of ground, the origin of the bent-mofs may 
ilill be traced to the overthrow of wood. The huge 
bodies of dead, damp, chilling mofs, formed over 
the proftrate wood, and the blading damps, and cold, 
nipping, frofly vapours, wh:ch proceed from fuch 
maffes of torpid mofs, would foon check the growth 
of every rich and fucculent grafs in their vicinity, 
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render the foil moid, and gradually introduce the 
aquatic herbage. Thefe coarfe . graffes being Ids 
palatable, would remain uneaten by cattle; and in 
proportion to the degree of cold, and the humidity 
of the foil, the leaves, ftems, and roots of thefe 
grafles would refill putrefa&ion, until mofs-earth be- 
gan to be formed over the original foil. A damp 
foil, and chilling attnofphere, always banifhes the 
poa-grafles, and raifes a coarfe and unpalatable her- 
bage. Thefe coarfe aquatic grafles do not yield to 
putrefaction in the manner that rich and fweet her- 
bage does, but remain infoluble, and but partially 
diflblved. From that very caufe, the foil is deprived 
of a principal part of the food of next crop, which 
on that account miift become gradually poorer, and 
muft of courfe yield a worfe and coarfer crop from 
year to year. What remains unconfumed of the 
former crops being torpid, cold, damp, and infohi- 
We, inftead of promoting,' greatly retards the growth 
of future crops. As that half decayed fubftance ac- 
cumulates on the foil, the grafles become gradually 
coarfer, the foil more humid, and the cold more nip- 
ping. All thefe evils ferve to increafe each other. 
The cold increafes the quantity of half decayed vege- 
table matter on the foil, and that matter increafes the 
cold and the damp, till mofs once begun, increafes 
in depth, and extent of fur face. 

Mofs plants, like all other vegetables, are veiled 
tfith powers to multiply and extend themfelves over 
the face of the earth. The command to be fruitful 
and replenifh the earth, was not confined to the hu- 
man fpecies, but evidently extends to every fubjeft of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms of nature; and 
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to do fo, all of them are f urnifhed with ample powers* 
Mofs plants not only propagate their fpecies by dif- 
perfing their feeds, or extending their roots; but even 
when they have ceafed to grow, they accumulate on 
the foil in a torpid (late, and by throwing out their 
chilling vapours, blaft the richeft herbage near them, 
and thereby extend their own fpecies over a larger 
extent of furface. It is to this difpofition or quality 
which nature has conferred on mofs, that the growth 
of bent-mofs> in the neighbourhood of large and deep 
moffes, is to be attributed. And as thefe deep moffes 
have uniformly arifen over proftrate wood, I con- 
clude, that the origin of all mofs, bent, flaw, or what* 
ever (lake-turf only excepted,) may be traced, diredly 
or indireftly, to the overthrow of the forefts. The 
deep moffes are formed immediately from the tumbled 
wood which we always find under them; and even 
where no wood has ever lain under the mofs, it will 
be found to have been formed indire&ly from the 
fame caufe. The wood formed the deep mofs, and 
the chilling frofts and vapours iffuing from it, have 
formed the bent-moffes in its vicinity. 

As mofs is found to be of various depth, fome have 
conje&ured that its age was equally various. But 
the age and depth of mofs are matters no way con- 
ne&ed with each other. 

The depth of the mofs ftratum is not regulated by 
the age of the mofs,, but by the rapidity of its growth; 
and the rapidity of its growth Is governed by the ftate 
of the atmofphere, and the degree of humidity in 
which the foil is kept. Cold, and ftagnation of air 
and water, mud prevail to a certain extent, before 
mofs can begin to be formed over the furface, and it! 
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progrfcfs and accumulation afterwards will ever be 
regulated by thefe circumftances; the degree of cold 
and moifture. 

• That a certain degree of cold is requifite to the 
formation and p refer vation of mofs, is fully proved 
from this circumftance, that none of that fab ft an ce is 
found in the warm latitudes. Even in thofe regions 
where it does accumulate, it will always be found to 
be thinner as the climate becomes warmer, till it 
ceafes to ex id beyond a certain latitude. It is feldom 
found beyond the 35' of the equator; at any rate 
-moffes are not found within the tropics. The reafon 
is obvious, the warmer climates produce richer and 
more luxuriant herbage, and thefe from their greater 
luxuriance, yield more readily to putrefa&ion, thaji 
the coarfe herbage that grows in a cold region, and in 
a damp foil. The greater degree of heat accelerates 
the putfefadioQ and decbmpofition of the mofs. 
i Every perfon who has paid the lead attention to 
thefe matters, muft have feen, that the more luxuri- 
ant the grafs has grown, the more rapid, will be its 
diffolution by putrefa&ion. A fheaf of fat grafs, 
which has grown in the vicinity of the dunghill, will 
be completely diffolved by putrefa&ion, in the tenth 
part of the time that would reduce the fame quantity 
of benty-grafs, cut from a damp place, on the fummit 
of a black mountain. Any fubftance capable of being 
reduced by corruption, will be much fooner, and 
more completely diflblved in a warm climate, than it 
would be in the cold regions of the north. Thefe 
general laws of nature, fo obvious to all, will be 
found to apply to mofs, as well as to other vegetable 
fubftance. 

H 
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It is very juftly obferved by Dr. Walker, that peaU 
earth is found in all the temperate and cold climates, 
in both hemifpheres, for there the heat of the climate 
is notfufficienr to carry on the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion to its utmoft extent. He adds, " we find a re- 
44 markable difference ia the putrefa&ion of peat, 
41 from the f mailer viciffitudes of heat and cold in our 
« climates. At the fame level above the fea, the 
** peat is every where more confumed in the fouih of 
44 England, than in the north of Scotland. The 
44 natural confequence of a warmer climate* In peat- 
<* moflcs, in the lower parts of Scotland, the putre- 
4 * faction is always more advanced, and the peat more 
« confumed, than in the higher parts of the country, 
4 < where greater cold prevails." Page 24th. 

Thar the progrefs of the putrid fermentation* will 
be more rapid under the fame circumftances, in a 
warm than in a cold climate, is beyond all doubt. 
I cannot, however, on that account admit, that the 
deeped ft rata of mofe, are thofe fituated neareft the 
level of the fea. Dr. Walker afferts, (p, 15«) "It 
41 is alfo to be remarked, that the deepeft ft rata of 
ct peat, are thofe which are placed neareft the level of 
cc the fea; whereas thofe at a greater height are com- 
< 6 paratively thin. This natural/} refults from a more 
€C luxuriant vegetation of trees and plants in the me cafe 
44 than in the other." In pages 22d and 23d, the fame 
author remarks, that, " In Ireland its greateft depth 
ic is faid to be twenty feet. This may in part be ow- 
44 ing to the water-born peat, with which the deepeft 
4 < drains and ditches in that country are fooa filled 
*•' up. Yet it is reafonable to fuppofe, what appears 
** to be ;he cafe, that the natural peat ftraoim i^ Ire- 
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** land is, iA general, deeper than it Is with ui 9 fromtt 
u greater mlfdnefs ofdimate^ and a greater luxuriance ij% 
" vegcfalion* ' 

There feetiiis t6 me to be at leaft an apparent con* 
tradition in the paffages quoted, and vfhich I cannot 
perceive to be explained in that Effay. Putfefa&ioa 
more advanced, and the peat more contained, in warm 
and low fituations, and yet the mofs ftrata deeper there 
than in higher and colder regions, is a phenomenon 
that requires td be explained. Dr. Walker, indeed, 
tells us, that the great increafe of the roofs in low and 
warm fituations, near the coaft in Britain and Ireland, 
ifi owing to a greater mildnefs in the climate, and a 
thore luxuriant vegetation. But if thefe were the 
caufes of the increafe of mofs, i? would always bd 
found to increafe in depth, as the climate became 
w?rmet, and the luxuriance of the growth was in* 
creafed. But we know this is not the cafe. In fomdr 
parts of America, for inltance, the climate is very 
much warmer, and the growth is ten times more 
luxuriant, than in any part of Great Britain and Ire* 
land. Were the depth of mofs ftrata regulated by 
the warmth of the climate, and extent of vegetation, 
it would be fome hundred feet deep in fuch places* 
But the faft is, no mofs earth is to be found there* 
The i-eafon is plain. Though the warmer climate 
produces a much more luxuriant crop, yet from the 
gTeatcr degree of heat, and the folubility of herbage 
growing in a milder climate, the progrefs of the 
putrefaftive fermentation, is alfo much more rapid* 
Doe not Dr. Walker himfelf, in the paffage quoted 
from page 24th of his Effay, inform us, that mofs is 
only found in the temperate and cold climates, where 
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the heat is not fo powerful as to complete the putre- 
factive fermentation, and that even in low fituations 
in this ifland, the putrefaction is more advanced, and 
the peat more confumed, than in the higher parts, 
where a greater degree of cold prevails? . 

' The truth is, the depth of the mofs ftrata, is not 
regulated as the do&or afferts, by the greater luxuri- 
ance of vegetation, but by the degree of infolubility 
in the mofs earth; and that infolubility does not pro- 
ceed from a luxuriant growth, but from the degree 
of cold, and quantity of moifture preferved on the 
foil. 

; The deeped peat ftrata are not always to be found, 
neareft the level of the fea; neither do the mofles in 
Ireland, feem to be fo deep as fome of thofe in the 
county of Lanark. Dr. Walker eftimates the great- 
eft depth of mofs in Scotland at 12 feet, and thofe in 
Ireland at 20 feet. But I can point out mofles in 
Scotland, at a thoufand feet of altitude above the 
level of the fea, four times the depth he mentions. I 
lately attempted to found Mofs-mulloch in Avendale, 
and funk wooden rods upwards of 40 feet, without 
finding the fubfoil. The rods became fo unmanage- 
able, that I could not afcertain the depth of the mofs* 
No part of this mofs can be water-born, for it is fitu- 
ated in the fummit of a high ridge, with a great de- 
clivity on ail fides. * I have no doubt* but many 

r • 

1 # Tradition reports, that the pricfthood of former times, found 
means to lay the people who lived between this mofs and the Aven, 
inder contributions, for prayers to prevent the mofs from overflowing 
them and their property. Some of the order had prophefied, that it 
would overwhelm them, and the prayers were had recourfe to, to ward 
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The extraordinary growth of rnof$ does not there- 
fore proceed from the mildoe£o£the <liniate f or lux- 
uriance of vegetation, but if to \& imputed to the 
fuperabundance of moifture on the furftce. apd th£ 
coldnefs of the climate* Hence we find foipe mofc 
jn wet and level fituafions are of a vaft depth, and are 
fiill fa ft increafing; while others in their vicinity as 
old. but only rendered drier, are either ftationary, or 
declined in thicknefs. Hence, too, are the different 
horizontal ft rata of flaw or brown mofs, and black, 
or more confumed mofs above each other, on alternate 
layers, accounted for. The brown mofs, refeqibling 
.half decayed tow, js formed from the hog-mofe plant, 
which grows when the furface was kept foafced in 
damp; and the black mofs is formed from the deer- 
hair, and richer moli plants, that grew when the mofs 
was laid drier, and from that cauie is more advanced 
in putridity. 

Dr. Anderfon, when combating the generally re- 
ceived opinions of philofophers, as to the origin of 
mofs, with a view to introduce his fanciful vegetable, 
enters into calculation, to (how that it would require 
nine hundred thou/and years, to form, of decayed vege- 
tables alone, a mofs 20 feet deep. The ftory is better 
calculated to excite laughter, than to merit a reply. 
There is not in faft, any data from which the extent 
of the growth of mofs can in all cafes be afcertained. 
r ihe moffes on the Forth, which are well known to 
have begun to be formed over wood tumbled down 
by the Romans, 1500 years ago, are generally from 
3 feet to 15 feet deep ; while Mofs-mulloch, 
probably begun to be formed within fix hundred 
years, is about 40 or 50 feet deep. The origin of the 
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fnofs ak Genderhill, in which the Roman veffels were 
ibund, may fairly be traced to that people; yet it is 
toot more than four or five feet deep. Others of the 
fame, or (till greater age, are not iiear fo deep. In a 
vord, the depth of mofs flrata is neither regulated by 
age, nor by luxuriance of growth, but depends entire- 
ly on the quantity of moifture on the furface, and the 
degree of the cold. 

Having fhown that mofs is neither an original 
earth, a production of the univerfai deluge, nor a 
plant fui generis; but that it is a vaft colle&ion of 
vegetable matter, in a partial ftate of decay, firft be- 
gun to be formed over fallen wood, and being pre- 
ferved from complete difTolution, by its infoluble 
qualities , has grown up and accumulated on the fur- 
face, fatter or flower, according to the rigour of the 
cold, and humidity of the furfacej 1 now proceed ta 
inquire into the 
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Qualities of Mo/}. 



JN OTHING is more wanted concerning mofs, than 
correct information as to the principles and qualities 
to be found in that fpecies of earth. It would be of 
the utmoft importance to know, what are the effen- 
tiai elements or fubftances of which mofs is compofed; 
how tbefe are collected, and united into plants by 
vegetable organization; what are the chemical prin- 
ciples and qualities to be found in mofs-plants, either 
when they are frefh, or after they have undergone 
partial or entire putrefaction. Till fuch information 
is obtained, the ufes to which peat-earth is capable of 
being converted, mud remain in a great meafure ob- 
fcure. For though fome ufeful difcoveries may be 
(tumbled upon, as it were by accident, yet no regular 
and well digefled fyftem of improvement can be laid 
down and afted upon with confidence, till at lead 
fome general knowledge be acquired, not only as to 
the conftituent principles, and chemical qualities to be 
found in mofs, in all its ftages, from the fir ft forma- 
tion of the vegetable fibre, until its complete diffolu- 
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jjon by putrefa&ion ; but alfo, till it is ascertained 
what fubftances aft moft powerfully, either in promot- 
ing the growth of mofs-plants, or in forwarding or 
retarding its decompofition by putridity. 

Important as fuch information would be, it has 
been but little fought after by thofe who were quali- 
fied to make the inveftigation. Some flight refearches 
have indeed been made by individuals, and ufeful 
hints have been thrown out; but meritorious as thefe 
are, ftill they are no way adequate to the importance 
of the fubjeQ:. 

It is only to thofe who are well verfed in fcience, 
that we can look for fuch inforttiation. And it is to 
be regretted, that fome of the few who have turned 
their attention to the fubjeft, and who did not want 
the erudition and abilities neceflary to have enabled 
them to make ufeful difeoveries, have proftituted 
thefe to the invention and fupport of fanciful theories, 
and extravagant fpeculations, rather darkening, than 
throwing light on the fubjeft. 

I am forry that I am difqualified from remedying 
the evils I here complain of. Having neither the 
abilities, the learning, nor other means neceffary for 
making fuch refearches; all I (hall here attempt, (hall 
be merely to mention fome of the principal qualities 
in mofs, which are moft obvious and perceptible, with- 
out pretending to make a complete analyfis. 

Inflammability is a quality which mofs poflefles to a 
Very jiigb degree. It is evident, that as putrefa&ion 
6f the mofs advances, the inflammability of the peat- 
efctth is increafed. Hence the upper ft rata are laid 
afide when peat is dug for fuel; and where the mofs 
has be^^jjtearly the fame ftate of humidity during 
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the time of its accumulation, the under ft rata are aU 
ways the bed peat. This quality in peat-earth ren- 
ders it of very great utility as fuel* The quality of 
the fuel, or in other words, the inflammability of the 
peat, is evidenced by its colour. The blacked mofs. 
makes always the bed peat. 

Acidity is another quality eafily perceptible in peat* 
earth. Hence the unpleafant fmell, and the poignant 
pain in the eyes, which are felt from peat fmoke; 
efpecially by thofe that are lead accudomed to breathe 
in fuch an atmofphere. Lord Meadowbank defcribes 
the acid of peat-earth to be of the nature of fomething 
refembling the Gaelic acid. 

Infallibility, and an antifcptjc quality, # are alfo 
clearly perceptible in mofs-earth, far beyond what is 
to be found in any other earthy fubdance. Thefe 
qualities are the gifts of nature, which is not more 
wonderful in her rich variety, than in the infinity of 
her laws, and the properties (he confers on her works, 
Some plants no fqcner attain maturity, and get their 
feeds for a new crop difperfed, than they die. Their 
frame is fpeedily diffolved. Their parts are feparated 
by putTefaflion, and they redore the fubftances of 
which they were compofed, to the elements from 
whence they h^d been collected- Thefe very fub- 

" This antifeptic quality cannot be afcribed to any of the mineral 
u acide. For they appear not in our moffes, either fo frequently, 
*' or fo copioufly, as to produce this general effect. Neither can it 
** be afcribed to the vegetable acids, which is (I ill more feeble and 
" inadequate to the purpofe. But probably to a union of the vege* 
" table acid, with th4 inflammable matter of the vegetable fubftance,* 
** the refult of which combination mud be a bituminous matter/ 9 
fir. Walker'* Effay on Peat, page S3. 
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fiances are ferved out by nature, to form a new 
generation of vegetables. Other plants are, at leaft 
in fome fituations, furniflied with powers, not only to 
refift the progrefs of corruption, fo far as regards the 
redu&ion of their own frame, but even to prevent it 
from diflblving other bodies, which in any other fitua- 
tion would go fpeedily into putrefaction. The mod 
valuable plants, and the richeft graffes, which grow 
in dry and fertile foils, and are reared in a genial 
heat, generally form the moft bulky crops. But no 
fooner do fuch luxuriant crops ceafe to grow, than 
they are fubjedted to corruption. That terrible de- 
ftroyer of all vegetable and animal organized bodies, 
foon reduces their fibre, feparates their component 
parts, and completely decompofes them in a fpace of 
time, not much beyond that in which they were col- 
lected and formed by vegetable organization. But 
mofs plants are capable of refitting that awful deftroy- 
er putrefaction, for a much longer foace of time than 
any other vegetable or animal fubftance. Their 
growth is but fmall, compared with that of the richer 
graffes, but their folubility and putrefaction is (till 
proportionally flower; fo that fomething of their vege- 
table fibre and texture is preferved, for many cen- 
turies, after the plant has ceafed to grow. The growth 
of one year rifes above that of another, but little 
diminiihed in fize, till the moffes have accumulated to 
the vaft depth in which we now find them. 

Thefe Angular qualities extend to every thing buried' 
under mofs. Wood when expofed to the atmofphere* 
or buried under any other earth, v/\\\ be totally anni- 
hilated in a few years; but if it is enveloped in mof$ 
before putrefaction has made much progrefs upon it, 
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it will remain but little impaired for many centuries. 
The under fide of mofs-timber is generally found en- 
tire. The progrefs which corruption has made on 
the upper fide, muft have been before the mofs role 
over the trees. 

Some iron heads of arrows, wooden bowls, three 
facks full of nuts, and a coat of an ancient texture 
and conftruftion, were, in the year 1737, dug from 
under a mofs, 15 feet deep, in Ireland. All of them 
were in a high date- of preservation. (Archseologia, 
vol. vii: page 3.) 

Net only wood and utenfils, but even animal fub- 
fiances, which are (till more fufceptible of corruption, 
have frequently been found entire, after remaining 
buried under mofs for feveral hundred years. The 
antifeptic qualities of patt-earth, feem to exceed in 
their effedb, even the art of embalming, pra&ifed by* 
the ancient Egyptians. In vol. xxxviii. of the Philo- 
fophital Tranfe&ions, for the year 1734, p. 413, men- 
tion is made of two human bodies, dug from under 
mofs, where they had remained 49 years, and yet cor- 
ruption had not made the frnallefl progrefs upon them. 
Their flefh was quite fair, and pitted when prefled 
with the finger; the joints played freely without the 
leaft degree of fliffnefs, and their clothes were no way 
impaired. 

In vol. xliv. of that book, page 571, for the year 
lV47, an account is given of the body of a woman, 
found under a mofs in Lincolnfhire, which from the 
antique fandals found on her feet, had evidently re- 
mained many centuries under the mofs, yet the body 
had fufFered nothing by corruption. Her hair and 
nails were as frelh and free from putrcfa&ion, as thofe 
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of any living perfon. Her (kin was foft 'and ftrong, 
and ftretched like Doe leather; but had acquired a 
tawny colour. 

The countefs of Moira, in a letter publifted in vol. 
vii. of the Archasologia, mentions, that a human body 
was found under mofs, eleven feet deep, on the eltate 
of her noble huiband. The body was completely 
clothed in garments made of hair % and which were 
frefli and no way impaired; and though the hairy 
veftmentsevidently points to a period extremely remote 
before the introdu&ion of fheep, and the ufe of wool, 
yet the body and the clothes were no way impaired. 

Apiece of cloth, dug from under mofs, ten feet 
deep, on the lands of Flatt, in the parifli of Glafsford* 
Lanarkfhire, was found to be frelh and well prefervecL 
This piece of cloth was brought up from the bottom 
of the peat foret, on the point of the peat-fpade;. but 
the incurious labourer, was neither at the pains to 
preferve it, nor fo much as to examine if any. more, 
clothes were depofited in the fame place* Probably 
this might be part of the clothes of a perfon buried* 
there, at fo remote a period, that the mofs had riferv 
10 feet over it. Whether a human hody h?id faia » 
there or not, the cloth muft have been fo depofited^ 
for the folidity of the mok over, and round where it 
was found, prove that it had not been buried in a pit 
dug into the mofe* 

The antifeptic quality of mofe extends to all wate* 
in which peat has been infufed*. Mofs-water, even 
when flagnant, and in the watmeft climates, neither 
acquires the putrid fmell, which arifes from other 
flagnant water; nor do the plants grow, or the ani- 
malcule gender, which we fee like a green fcum upon 
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the furface of all other flagnant water, in hot weather, 
even in this cold climate. Captain Cook found mofs- 
water good and wholefome, after being kept long on 
fhip board, even in warm climates. It had never be- 
come the lead putrid. Many people live in the midft 
of much ftagnant mofs-waterj yet they are healthy, 
and live to as great ages, as the inhabitants of the 
dried and warmed foil. No people whatever are more 
healthy, than thofe who live in the mod extenfive and 
wetted modes; while among the inhabitants of all low, 
daipp, and fenny places, where dagnant water that 
has not been impregnated with mofs prevails, intro- 
miting putrid fevers, putrid fore throats, and other 
malignant difeafes, are very common. Wherever 
pgat is ufed for fuel, and efpecially in the low fmoky 
houfes, which abound in the muir country, vad 
quantities of the peat-fmoke, and peat-duft, mud pafs 
into the lungs of the inhabitants, with the air they 
breathe, as well as into their domachs, with their food 
and drink, yet their health is no way impaired there- 

by. 

Dr. Walker, in that valuable Effay fo often quot- 
ed, gives the chemical principles of peaNearth, from 
p. 25 to SO. Believing it to be correft, and being 
unable to analyze that fubjeft myfelf, my readers mud 
accept of what feems to me the mod complete and 
concife analyfis to be found. 

" Previous to the examination of peat, it is proper 
<c to take a view of the principles of frefh, and of 
" putrid vegetables, and to mark wherein the two 
4< coincide, and wherein they differ. 

" All frelh vegetables, by chemical diflillation, are 
" found to confid of air, wafer, oil, fait, and V»rA6. 
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44 The air they contain is of different forts; and, 
i4 though confined, is liberated in large quantity by 
44 diftillation, and by every procefs of fermentation. 

" The water they contain generally makes the 
14 mod confiderable part of their bulk and weight. 

44 An oil, or inflammable matter, is obtained from 
44 vegetable fubftance by diftillation, and from many 
44 by mtre expreflion. 

44 The fait they contain is of three kinds. The 
44 firft called their efTential fait, is generally of an acid 
44 qt faccharine nature. It appears naturally by exu- 
44 dation, as in honey; and chemically, by expreffion 
44 and cryftalteation, as in the fait of forrel, and in 
44 fugar. The fecond, called the fixed alkaline fait, 
" fuch as potafh, is obtained by burning them in the 
44 fire. In this fait, the chief merit of all vegetable 
44 afhes confifts as a manure. *t he third, or volatile 
44 alkali, is a fait obtained from a few plants in their 
44 recent (late, by diftillatiori ; but from all plants, 
44 and in larger quantity, after they have undergone 
44 the procefs of putrefaftion. 

4i The earth obtained from vegetables, by calcina- 
C4 tion, is white and impalpable, and chiefly confift 
44 of the earth of alum and calcareous earth. No 
44 wonder, therefore, that the calcareous earth and 
4C clay, which abounds fo much with the earth of 
is alum, fhould be fo friendly to vegetation. 

4t But when vegetables have undergone putrefac* 
44 tion, the chemical principles obtained from them 
" are very different. The air and water they afford 
44 in diftillation differ much in their qualities from 
44 thqfe of frefh vegetables. They afford oil, but 
4 < always remarkably fetid. 
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€€ The tnqft noted diftin&ions, however, between 
" frefh and putrid vegetable fubftance, confifts in the 
€€ following chara&er: that, from putrid vegetables, 
" no effcntial fait, no fixed alkaline fait, nor any 
<c other, but the valuable alkali, is procured/' 

" The earth of vegetables, that remains after the 
" laft ftage of their putrefadion, has never been ac- 
c< curately examined. It is only prefumed to be 
" nearly the fame with what they afford by incinera- 
" tion. 

iC We are not yet informed of any acid obtained 
cc from putrid vegetables. In their recent (tate, there 
" are acids contained in their effential falts ; but thefe 
c< acids, or corruptible compounds, deftroyed by 
•* putrefa&ion. After putrefaftion, plants are only 
" known to yield on diftillation, air, water, a fetid 
" oil, volatile alkali, and earth. 

cc Such then being the general chemical principles 
cc obtained from frefh and putrid vegetable fubftance, 
V let us now compare them with thofe which are 
" afforded by peat/' 

" We are informed by Wallercus, * that the peat 
€( in Sweden, yields, upon diftillation, befide air tmd 
<c water, a volatile fpirit refembling that of hart (horn, 
€ * fome volatile fait, and a fetid oil. And likewife, f 
" that the fluid and faline matters in the Swedifh 
" peat, amount nearly to one half of its weight. But • 
€; the degree to which the peat had been previoufly 
*' dried, is not fpecified." 

# Waller. Mineralogia, torn. i. p. IT. 
+ Waller, Svft. Min. vol. i: p. 22. 

x. * 
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" Le Sage, *} from 18 ounces of French peat, ob- 
" tained by diftillation, as follows: 

" Water of a difagreeable fmell, - - 2 oz. 

" Spirit of volatile alkali, - - - - 4f 

" An oily faponaceous matter, - - * If 

" Volatile alkali concreted, - - - OtV 

" Reiiduum deftitute of fait, .- - - 9i 

. " 17^- 

" Thefe principles, obtained from peat by diftilla* 
" tion, demonftrate its real nature and origin, that it 
" is effentially compofed of putrid vegetable matter. 
" From peat dug in Holland, Le Sage, indeed, befide 
*' a thickifh oil, obtained an acidulated water, and 
• f marine acid, and found in the refiduum, a fmall 
" portion of felenite, of Glauber-falt, and fea-falt. 
" Thefe, however, may have been occafioned by the 
€C pit having been overflowed by the fea, which is the 
cc cafe with many of the turf bogs in Scotland. Such 
" extraneous matters mud, no doubt, often occur in 
" the analyfis of a body, fo generally fpread over the 
" furface of the earth. But in peat, as in every other 
" vegetable fubftance that has undergone putrefac- 
" tion, though the volatile alkali abounds, no fixed 
" alkaline-fah has ever been difcovered. 

44 Such are the principles by diftillation, from crude 
" and putrid vegetable fubftance, and from peat. 
" But the late difcoveries in pneumatic chemiftry, 
" have thrown much new light on the elements of 

% Le Sage, Mem. de Chynuc, p. 25. 
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plants, and on the. products they yield by. the diftil- 
ling heat. They have fliown that during this oper- 
ation new combinations are formed. They have 
demon ft rated that fevqral of the above produ&s 
afforded by diftillation, do not previouily exift in 
the body diftilled, but are formed from their prin- 
ciples by the adion of fire. This i$ particularly 
the cafe with the volatile alkali, and the empyreu- 
matic oils. The above proceffes of diftillation, 
therefore, only (how, that though the vegetable fub- 
ftance does not itfelf contain thefe bodies, it con- 
tains the principles of which they are formed. 
" Lavoifier's account of, trie principles of vegeta* 
bles, is very general. In fome of its parts too 
hypothetical, though afferted to be other wife: and 
the whole, though from no fault of his, very imper- 
fect. He endeavours to explain by his theory, 
which is highly plaufible, the phenomena of experi* 
ments that have been made. But it would have 
been more fatisfadory to have eftablifhed that 
theory by experiments of his own. The want of 
thefe we can now only deplore. His aim at fimpli- 
city is mod laudable. Buj: fimp licit y is only de- 
ferable wheye it really exiftfr" 
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Ufes of Mofs. 

1HE chief ufes to which peat-earth may be con- 
verted, are Fuel, Manure, and a Manured foil* 

Fuel. 

THE utility of peat as a fuel, is fo univerfally known, 
and fo well underftood, that it is needlefs to fay much 
on that fubjed. Where coal, or other fuel is fcarce, 
peat becomes an article of confiderable value. But 
in the diftrift of Avendale, to which my remarks were 
intended to be limited, coal is found in fuch abun- 
dance, and of fuch excellent quality, as to render peat 
of fmall value as a fuel. The quality of peat, and 
the mode of cutting and drying it are fo well known, 
as to fuperfede the heceflity of pointing them out* 
The only improvement I could fuggeft, would be to 
ereft (heds at the farouhoufes, to fcreen the peat- 
ftack from the rain. In this rainy climate, the peats, 
when expofed to the weather, are rendered aim oft ufe- 
lefs through one half of the year. The fmoke of damp 
peat is extremely unpleafant; and, when in that (late, 
they make a wretched fuel, Thefe inconveniences 
might be remedied at a fmall expence. A fhed 
might be formed of the roofing of an old houfe, fet 
upon pillars, or upon a wall built of Hones without 
mortar, fo as to admit a current of air. This flied, 
thatched with rufihes, turf, &c. might he ereded at a 
trifling expence, and would prove of great advantage 
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to every family who ufe peat as a fuel. The fhed, 
t>efides improving the peats, would be a faving in a 
few years, far beyond the coft of erecting it. A man 
is always employed, ten or twelve days every year, at 
every farm-houfe, building the peats into a (tack; 
every peat is laid with as much care, as bricks in a 
wall. This great labour might all be faved, by erect- 
ing fheds into which the peats could bt' thrown with- 
out building. And if fuch (heds were e reded, the 
peats could be brought home, though not completely 
<!ry. The current of air pafling through the fhed, 
would foon complete their drynefs, while the fhed 
would preferve them from being again wetted. When 
peats are often wet and dried alternately, (as they 
mtift be in an uncovered flack,) they lofe much of 
their inflammability, and are ultimately formed into 
mould. 

In Holland, Ireland, and fome parts of Galloway, 
where the only mofs <o be found is a kind of fludge, 
which does not adhere, they lay it out in heaps upon 
the grafs, water it, and bake it into a kind of pafte, 
by treading or beating it like lime for plafterj after 
which it is cut into peat, which is found to be of fnch 
fuperior quality, as more than compenfates the addi- 
tional labour. As this mode of baking the peat 
makes fuel of a very fuperior quality, I would re- 
commend it, particularly where the peat is to be ufed 
in drying c6rn. 

The ingenious and patriotic Mr. Millar, of Dal- 
fwinton, has found out a method of making an arti- 
ficial peat, from a compound of peat-mud, coal-culm, 
faw-duft; tanner's bark, or any fuch like inflammable 
fybftances, mixed with eow-dung> and a quantity of 
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clay. Thefe, when properly mixed, and in due pro* 
portions*, make an excellent and durable fuel. The 
clay adds greatly to its durability, and renders the 
afhes of great value as a manure. Such improvements 
merit attention wherever fuel is fcarce. 



Mofs confidered as a Manure. 

MUCK has long been confidered in Scotland, a* 
the mother of the meal-cheft. To increafe manure, 
tends to increafe the human race, to render them 
more comfortable, and their fubfiftence more fecure. 
Manure has been confidered of fuch importance, that 
many millions have been expended to dig it -from the 
bowels of the earth, for the purpofe of enriching the 
foil, or forcing its dormant powers into ad ion. To 
bellow fuch vaft labour and expence on enriching the 
foil, was highly meritorious. But if fuch a valuable 
and neceffary article can be found on the furface, 
much of that labour and expence may be fpared; 
while the culture of the foil, and confequent increafe 
of the mod ufeful plants, might be dill more promot- 
ed. 

Vegetable fubftances of every kind, whenever they 
have undergone putrefaction to a certain extent, oper- 
ate as a manure to the foil. Mofs has. already been 
fhown to be nothing elfe than a vaft colle&ion of vege- 
table matter under a partial decay. It would there- 
fore form a rich and valuable manure, were not its 
putrefaction prevented, or retarded by the infoluble 
and antifeptic qualities which has been already men-, 
tioned. It i$ owing to this quality in mofs, that fuch 
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a fubftance is preferred on the face of the earth. The 
confequence is, it is much lefs valuable as a manure, 
than any other fpecies of vegetable matter. Could 
:, mofs-earth only be diverted of thefe its powers of re- 
; fitting putrefadion, the whole moffes would become 
fo many immenfe dunghills. Confidering how ua- 
produdive mofs is in its prefent ftate, and how injuri- 
ous it is to the atmofphere; the method of .making it/ 
undergo complete putrefadion, would be a mod im- 
portant difcovery. The proper investigation can only 
be made by thofe who are converfant in fcience. Being 
but little acquainted with chemiftry, I muft content 
myfeif with mentioning what others hare difcovered, 
or what I have had accefs to fee in pradice, and which, 
I am confident, will prove of vaft utility, if only put in 
pradice. 

Mofs, in the natural ftate in which we find it, will 
operate as a manure to every other foil, in the fame 
way that owe earth enriches another. Mofs will help 
to change the Mechanical arrangement of any other 
foil, which is often its greateft defed. The extreme 
cohefivetiefs of a clay foil, often renders it unproduc- 
tive, until that defed is overcome. A mixture of 
mofs would help to render the tenacious clay more 
open, give a better fcope to the roots of plants, and 
make the clay lefs retentive of moifture ifi wet weath- 
er, and lefs adhefive when dry. Mofs, upon fandy 
ground, would deepen the foil, render it more reten- 
tive of moifture, and prevent the crop from being fu 
eafily injured by the drought. The heat of the fand 
would promote the putrefadion and decompofition 
of the mofs/ and melt it down to manure. Mixing 
of one foil with another, forms, in all cafes, a power- 
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ful and a permanent improvement. But when mofs- 
earth is applied to a foil compofed of a different earth, 
it proves doubly beneficial; becaufe it not only helps 
to correct the defe&s of the foil, as any other fpecies 
of earth would do, but, being wholly compofed of 
vegetable matter, the greater warmth of the foil, pro- 
motes its putridity, and reduces it to a more powerful 
manure. 

Mofs has thefe effects even when in a ftate of na- 
ture. But in an age fo enlightened as the prefent, it 
might well be expe&ed, that means would have been 
difcovered of reducing the antifeptic and infolublc 
qualities of mofs, and thereby relieving the fru&ifying 
virtues of a vegetable matter, which thefe qualities 
lock up in the mofs-earth. Had application been 
made to the fubjed, in any degree proportioned to its 
importance, Come ufeful difcoveries might certainly 
have been made. I know of no difcovery in agricuU 
tare of equal importance. Mofs-earth is wholly com- 
pofed of Carbon, and other fubftances which are 
known to compofe the bed food and nutriment of 
vegetables. But nature has laid thefe rich and valua- 
ble fubftances under a fort of embargo. Insolubility 
locks them up in the undecayed mofs-earth, where 
their richeft qualities lie dormant, till the all-fean;bing 
hand of chemiftry reach them, " and force, their 
fbyeft virtues out." Whoever (hall difcover how to 
make mofs undergo complete putrefaction, would 
render a moft important fervice to mankind. I know 
of no difcovery of the laft century of near fo much 
confequence. Could that great end be accomplifhed 
at a moderate expence, the greateft part of the land 
in Scotland, would thereby be rendered as fertile as 
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trould be wiftied for. The deferc would become a 
fruitful field indeed, and. fubfiftence might be raifed, 
for four times the prefent number of inhabitants. 
Till further difcoveries are made, I (hall point out- 
what is already known and found to be pra&icable in 
that refpeft. 

. The putrefa&ion and decompofition of mofs, or, in 
other words, converting it into manure, has been 
found to be greatly promoted, by mixing it with 
lime, or with dung, in due proportions. It is now 
upwards of thirty years fince I firft faw both thefe 
methods pradifed with much fuccefs, by the late Wil- 
liam Arnot, Efq. of Silverwood, on the farm of 
Mains of Grougar, in the county of Ayr. He mixed 
large quantities of mofs-earth, the mod rotten be 
could find, with a fmall quantity t>f horfe»dung, and 
when it had heated, turned it over, and broke the 
mofs, which became excellent manure. When he 
could not find dung, he ufed half-flacked lime for 
that purpofe. The Only dung then made upon the 
farm, was from four work-horfes» who lay out on 
pafture during the fummcr. Much of this dung was 
ufed in the garden, and to plant potatoes, &c. yet 
with the reycrfions, and fome hot lime, that gentle- 
man, (or rather John Aird his farmer,) converted as 
much mofs into manure in one feafon, as dunged four* 
teen acres of land for turnip. The foil to which it 
was applied, Was of the word and poorcft of clay, 
which had not been thought worth ploughing for a very 
long period before. But being followed for two fea* 
fons, and being limed, and a good drefiing of mofs* 
fermented with lime, or with dung, .applied, amoft 
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JuKurian* crop of turnips was raifed. . The corn next 
}ear was alfo a rich crop* .and the land, which was 
formerly confidered as nearly ufeieft, has fince bees 
very productive. Thefe fa£ts I can well atteft, as the 
field, of which I fpeak lay within view of my father's 
window, and at lefs than half a mile diftant. I was 
ah eye-witnefs of the whole operations, and affifted at 
fome part of the .work.. 

: .1 have wit ncfied many other inftances of mofs prc- 
paredior manure, by a mixture of lime and of dung* 
dnd which I never faw fail to turn out a produ&ive 
and a profitable manure. But without enumerating 
inftances, 1 (hall conclude my remarks in favour of the 
preparation of mofs with lime, by quoting a paflagc 
frbra ja work of that moft worthy and learned noble-* 
taan, the earl of Dundonald, who has devoted his 
brilliant tiatents, to the moft ufefui refearches inchem* 
iftxy.arid.^griculture, (p. 108.) 
, " £he beft preparation of peat when intended for a 
*« ^boprdTeffing manure, is by the addition of alkaline 
** faits^ or alkaline hepars, or by a mixture of Glau- 
'^.berfaifcs, and hot linie with peat, (Page 109.) The 
** fcareity and high price of the above faline matters, 
** in; addition to a due want of knowledge of the pro* 
« 4 . per ft ate which peat fhould be in, when thefe fub- 
t'..ftanccjt. are intended to be mixed together, have 
*■ KnhectQ,preclua6d the ufe of alkaline falts for the 
" imptovemtnt of rhe foil. The only fubftance of a 
«f csmftuniature and capable of deftroyitig the organic 
V. texrure^of vegetable todies, which in fome places 
V.has beejj-ufed, is lime* though not in fo judicious 
**.araianber ^s toenfurje v at all times, uniformly, good 
** effefts from its application, which can never be de- 
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and the particular (late of them are unattended to 
44 and negle&ed, as will appear by the following ob- 
c * fervations. 

" When hot, or newly calcined lime is broken into 
€< pieces of a fmall fize, and mixed with peat, moder- 
* v ately humid heat is difengaged, and that heat by 
*• the flacking of the line, when it is applied in too 
iC great a proportion, is fo increafed, as completely to 
** reduce the peat to charcoal, and to diflipate in a 
" gafliuu if ace, all its component parts, excepting the 
w olhcs, part ol the carbonaceous matter, and fuch a 
c< portion of fixabie air, generated in the # procefs, as is 
* € abforbed by the lime, by whkh thac fubftance is 
€t made to return to the ftate of chalk. No benefit 
C4 can therefore arife by this method of preparing peat 
€t with lime, the objeft not Ijeing to deftroy and 
** diflipate, in a gaflious ftate, the component A parts of 
u the peat; but to make fuch a combination with tfye 
" lime, and the gas generated in the procefs, as will, 
" on the application of the mixture to ground, pro- 
46 mote the growth of plants, 

" This objeft is beft attained by mixing newly made, 
44 and completely flacked lime, with about five or fix 
" times its weight of peat, which fhould be moderate- 
4i ly humid, and not in too dry a ftate. In this cafe 
€4 the heat generated will be moderate, and never 
<{ fufficient to convert the peat into carbonaceous 
" matter, or to throw off, in the ftate of fixabie air, 
" the acids therein contained. The gaffes thus gener- 
c< ated, will be inflammable and phlogifticated air, 
Ci forming volatile alkali, which will combine, as it is 
iC formed with the oxygenated part of the peat, that 
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€ « remains imaSed upon by the lime, applied for this 
<' efpeciai purpofe, in a fmall proportion. By this 
<' mode of concluding the procefs, a folubJe faline 
" matter will be procured, confiding of phofpbat 
« and oxalat of ammoniac, whofe beneficial effects on 
" vegetation have already been defcribed. 

" Inattention, or ignorance of thefe important fa&s, 
5* has probably, in many cafes, defeated the wifhes of 
" the farmer, in the application of this preparation, 
<* which is particularly recommended as a top*dreffing 
< c to grounds under padure. The proportion of lime 
*' to the peat here given, fhould be carefully attended 
fC to; and the mixing of the two fubdances together 
« c fhould be performed under cover, in a fhed or out* 
" houfe conftfu&ed for that purpofe, as too much 
€C rain, or a too great expofure to air, will prevent a 
< c due a£Uon of the lime upon the pear. The fuccefs 
*« of mod operations, but more efpecially of thofe of 
fc a chemical nature, greatly depends upon a regular 
<* and due obfervance of circumftances apparently 
•• trivial. 

" This preparation of lime and peat, is in a peculiar 
** manner conducive to the growth of clover, and of 
<* the fhort, and, as they are called, fweet kinds of paf- 
" ture grjffes. The foil alfo, by the application of it, 
* c acquires fuch a predifpofing tendency to promote 
< c the growth of fuch grades, as to prevent its growing 
<* afterwards rank, coarfe, or four herbage." ♦ 

It feems mod reafonable to fuppofe, that fuch fub- 
ftances as have a tendency to create fame degree of 
heat in the mqfs-eartb, mud aft mod powerfully in 
overcoming the infoluble qualities of the mofs, re- 
ducing its vegetable fibre, and thereby converting i* 
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Into manure. It has been (hown that moifture and 
cold, to a certain degree, are neccffary to the forma* 
tion and prefervation of mofs. For though the mofs 
plants may grow in warm climates, yet the greater 
degree of heat reduces them by putrefa&ion. But 
where cold prevails, the putrefa&ion is retarded, and 
the half-decayed mofs plants rife from year to year, 
one crop over another, till they accumulate to a kind 
of earth. In looking out for fubftances to overcome 
that infolubility, one would naturally try that which 
created fome degree of heat. Experience has proved 
this conje&ure to be well founded. Dung and lime 
have thefe effe&s, and chemifts as well as pra&ical 
farmers, have now fan&ioned the opinion, that heat 
is neceflary to promote the putrefaction of mofs-earth. 

A fmall pamphlet was lately publilhed, the honour 
of which common fame gave to the learned and patri- 
otic Lord Meadowbank, and which has fince been 
proved to be his work* by being publifhed among the 
Prize Effays of the Highland Society. In this trea- 
tile, directions are given for forming mofs into ma* 
nure, by mixing and fermenting it by means of fteih 
dung. 

The learned judge gives a plain and concife ac- 
count of the procefs of putrefa&ion of vegetables, 
and makes fome judicious remarks on the propriety 
of preferving the richeft qualities of dung, too often 
loft through mifconduft. The effay is written in fo 
plain and familiar a ftyle, that the fitnpleft mechanic 
may eafily under (land its import; and every farmer 
ought to know, and attend to the directions it con- 
tains. 

s After mentioning fomething of the nature and 
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antifeptic qualities of mofs, the learned judge re- 
marks. "'In general, however, there is nothing in 
<c the fituation of peat-mofs,*or in the changes it has 
44 undergoae, that leads to think that it has fuffered 
44 any thing that unfits it to be prepared for manure. 
44 It is no diubt found fometimes mixed with particu- 
44 Iar mineral fubftances, that may be for a time perni* 
44 ciovis to vegetation; but, in general^ there is no focb 
44 admixture; and when it does take place, a little 
4C patience and attention will be fufficient to cure the 
44 evil. In the ordinary cafe, the oniy fubftances 
44 found in peat that may be unfavourable to.vegeta- 
44 tion, in fo far at lead as tending to keep it ftation- 
44 ary, and prevent its rotting, are two, and both a- 
44 abounding in frefti vegetables, of the forts of which 
44 mofs is chiefly compofed: thefe are galic acid, 
44 or fome other very like it, and the aftringent prin- 
ciple of tan; and as thefe are got the better of in 
freft* vegetables, by the hot fermentation to which 
44 they are fubjeft, fo as to leave the general mafs of 
44 the fubftances to which they belonged properly pre- 
44 pared manure, there is no reafon to fuppofe, that 
4 ' the fame may not be accomplifhed with the acid 
44 and tan of peat. Again, the powers of peat as a 
44 fuel, and of aflies of peat as a manure, ought to 
4< convince every perfon, that the material and more 
44 effential parts of the dead vegetable, for the forma* 
44 tion of manure, remain entire, in peat. Here 
44 the inflammable oils and carbonaceous matter which 
4t abound in the frefh vegetable, and the latter of 
44 which alfo abounds in garden-mould, remain en- 
46 tire; the foot and aflies too, which are the relults 
44 of the inflammation of each, feem to be nearly e- 
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44 qually fertilizing; and, in fhort, little feems to be 
46 loft in peat, but the effedts of the firft fermentation, 
44 in preparing the matter to undergo its, future 
46 changes, with the rapidity requifite to conftitut'e 
44 manure. Befides the foil produced from peat* 
44 earth, by expofure for a.courfe of years, feems not 
44 to be fenfibly different from that obtained from 
44 dung in the fame way. Both are deficient in firm* 
44 ncfs of texture; but are very prolific when mixed 
44 with clays, fands,.and calcareous earths* in due pro- 
44 portions. , .,:'..;■•. 

44 .From confidering thfi preceding circumftance9, 
44 and from trying what fubltances operated on tan* 
44 and on the acid found in peat-mofs; it was deter* 
44 mined to fubjeft it to the influence of different forts 
44 of fermenting dung, with due attention to the pro^ 
44 portions ufed, and to the effe&s of the different prc- 
, 44 parations; and the following is the dire&ion which 
44 an experience of fix crops recommends to prac- 
44 tice." (Prize Effay, pages 143, 144 and 145.) 

His lordfhip goes on to give particular, directions, 
for forming the compoft. The mofs to be ufed, he 
fays, may be taken either from the top, or from the 
bottom of the ftrata, provided only the turf on the 
furface>be laid afide. That which is njoft compaft, 
and fitted for fuel, fliould be preferred. The mofs 
fhould be thrown out from the pit for a few weeks, 
till it is diverted ot fome part of its moiilure, then 
carted to the field, and mixed with frefh dung, into a 
compoft midding* four or 4£ feet high. He recom- 
mends the firft ftratum to be of mofs, Q inches deep, 
dung 10, peat 6, dung 4, peat 6, and then a layer of 
dung, and the whole tnidding covered over with moft. 
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The materials fhould be thrown loofely together, and 
not trodden, as too much folidity wotild prerent the 
fermentation. 

The quantity of dung to that of the mofs fhould 
be regulated by the ftate in which thefe fubftances 
are when mixed together. If the dung happens to 
be frefh, and much difpofed to fermentation, the mofs 
free of turf, and tolerably dry* the quantity of dung 
need not exceed one-fourth of the compofl ; that is, 
one ton of fuch dung, will be fufficiertt to mix into 
three tons of half dried mofs. But if the dung is 
compofed of poor meagre fubftance, has not attained 
its higheft pitch of fermentation, or if the fermenta** 
tion has proceeded too far, and the mofs foafced in 
water, a greater proportion of dung mud be ufed. 
As the purpofe of mixing the dung into the midding, 
is to raife heat atid fermentation in the compoft, a 
.greater quantity muft be ufed in winter, thah will do. 
if the mixture is put together in fummer* Dung 
from the fhambles, or the dung of fowls* vfrill fer* 
Went double the quantity of peat-?arth that any other 
dung will. 

" The compofl: after it is made up, gets into a 
4C general heat, - fooner or later, according to the 
weather, and the condition of the dung; in fum- 
mer, in ten days or fooner; in winter, not perhapi 
" for many weeks, if the cold is fevere. It always, 
" however, has been found to come on at lait; and 
" in fummer, it fometimes rifes fo jiigh, as to be mif- 
M chievous, by confuming the materials, (fire-fang' 
«' ing.) In that feafon, a (tick fhould be kept in it in 
" different parts, to pull out and feel now and then; 
" for if it approaches to bloqd-beat, it ihould either 
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* be watered, or turned over; and oh nich an'ocea* 
" fion, advantage may be taken to mix it with a little 
** frelh mor$. The heat befide, after a time, and with' 
** great variety* according to the weather; the dung 
w and perfe&ion of making up the compoft, which 
" then may bfe allowed to remain untouched, till with* 
in three weeks of ufing, when it fhould be turned 
over, upfide down, and outfide in, and all the lumps 
" broken; then it comes into a fecond heat; but foon 
€C cools, and is fit to be taken out for ufe. In this 
" (late, the whole, except bits of the old decayed 
" wood, appears a black free mafs, and fpreads like 
garden-mould. Ufe it weight for weight, as farm* 
yard-dung, and it will be found, in a courfe of crop- 
ping, fully to (land the comparifon. 

Let it be obferved, that the objeft of making up 
the compoft, is to form as large a hot-bed as the 
€f quantity of dung employed admks of, and then to 
" furround it on all fides, fo as to have the whole 
" benefit of the heat and effluvia. Peat nearly as dry 
as garden-mould in feed time, may be mixed with 
the dung, fo as to double the volume and more, 
and nearly triple the weight, and inftead of hurting 
4< the heat, prolong it," Prize Effay, pages 149, 150, 
and 151. 

Comport, thus made up in January, may, if the 
froft does not continue long, be ready for the fpring 
crops. But in fummer, it will be ready in 8 or 10 
weeks, and if there be any anxiety to have it foon 
ready, the addition of aflies, lime-rubbifli, or lime 
flaked in foul water, applied to the dung ufed in mak- 
ing up, will quicken the procefs conflderably. " Both 
" the power tnd the duration of the manure have 
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cc now flood the teft of a great variety of trials, on i 

c * confiderable extent of ground, and of much diverfity 

<c of foil, continued, without intermiffion, during the 

" feft fix years. Hitherto it has been found equal, 

cc and, indeed, preferable, to common farm-yard dung, 

" for the firft three years, and decidedly to furpafs it 

" afterwards. It has been conjeSured, from the ap- 

" pearance and effe&s of the compoft, that its parts 

" are lefs volatile and foluble, than thofe of dung; 

" but that it yields to the crop what is requifite, by 

<( the a&ion of the living fibres of vegetables; and in 

" this way waftes flower, and lafts longer. Whatever 

44 be in this, nothing 'has appeared more remarkable, 

c< than its fuperiority in maintaining (for four or five 

" years) frefh, and nourifhing the pafture of thin 

" clays that had been laid down with it, and in mak- 

" ing them yield well when again ploughed, and that 

<c without any top-dreffing, or new manure of any 

" fort." " It is believed, that the foregoing dire&ions 

" will, if pra&ifed, prove beneficial to every farmer 

iC who has accefs to peat-mofs within a moderate dif- 

" tance; but it is to the farmet of the foils now men* 

<c tioned (thin clay,) and of hungry gravels, to whom 

** they would be fouhd particularly valiiable." Pages 

155,156. : ^ 

This is certainly one of the mod valuable discover- 
ies ever made in agriculture. ' To convert a cart of 
dung into four, from materials W no value, and to be 
found every where at no expdixcei is a difcovery of 
vaft importance; and if dirty' attended to, may, in a 
few years, greatly enrich the \thdle country. Though 
the method of converting mofs irito itianpre, by mix- 
ing it with frelh dung, and fermenting ir, has bcea 
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discovered, and pra&ifed . for many years, Lord 
Meadowbank has the merit of being the firft Whb nfiade 
proper investigations into the mode of preparing it, and 
Jias brought it to fitfed principles, and communicated 
his experiments to the public. Such patriotifm jen- 
titles him to the grateful thanks of his fellow-fubje&s; 
Mofs-earth may be formed into manure by variods 
other means. • Weeds, potato-lhaws, arid all forts 6F 
green vegetables that have grown luxuriant wlieii 
mixed into mofs, either with or without dung, will 
produce or accelerate putrefa&iort,, help to keep the 
midding open, and enlarge and enrich the comport. : 
* Putrid-water will alfo reduce the insolubility of the 
mofs-earth, and convert it into manure. A great 
deal of corrupted water is fuffered to remain in a ftate 
of ft agnation; a nuifance highly injurious- to the health 
of mankind. The quantity of putTid water that 
might be collected in towns and villages is immenfe; 
and the peat -earth it would convert into manure, ft 
beyond calculation. At prefent it i& not only lofti 
but the health of the inhabitants is much injured by 
its vapours. Were dry mofs thrown into the ftank* 
and fewers; or the putrid water removed daily, and 
ufed in forming mofs into manure, an immenfe quan- 
tity of dung might be made, and the health and clean* 
linefs of the inhabitants promoted.- S tanks of putrid 
water are not coafihed to towns and cities, they ara 
to be found in every paltry village, at farm-houlesj 
and even at the door of every cottage. The richeft 
juices of the farmer^ dung are (till fuffered to wafte in 
thefe ugly flanks, the midding-dub; nuifances which" 
neither the profpefts of gain, the tbmfbrts of clearili- 
nefe, nor a fenfe of decency, have yet been able to> 
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banifh from the generality of farm-houfes* The fat 
juices fronj the cbeefe-prefs, walhings of milk veffels, 
offals of the kitchen, &c< are neither colle&ed for 
pnanure, nor carried off in proper fewe'rs; bat gener- 
ally preferved in fome nafty ftank near the door, or 
at the houfe-fide, railing, in hot weather, an unpleaf- 
ant and unwholefome fmell. This want of decency, 
inattention to health and to cleanlinefs, the very firft 
effentials of human happinefs, fo much prevail, that 
almoft every cotter and peafant, mud have fome 
naufeous (lank, more or lefs, according to his rank, 
at or near his door. If he cannot ftore it with the 
urine of cattle, or the fat and offals of milk, as much 
of the urine and ordure of the family, and every re- 
fufe of the houfe, will be devoted to it, as render the 
water putrid, and caufe it fend forth an unwholefome 
flench. You can feldom approach the door of a farmer 
or a cotter, but your eyes and your nofe (hall be hurt 
with the difagreeable fight, and the naufeous effluvia 
of a midding-dub, fuited to the rank of the fajnily, 
often in front of the main door. If dogs, cats, rats, &c« 
happen to be killed about the houfe, this grand nui- 
iance, the midding-dub, forms their common grave! 

It may not be eafy at all times, to prevent water 
from becoming putrid, in the vicinity of houfes ox 
villages; but it is certainly poffible, and highly pro- 
per, to convert it to fome ufeful purpofe, and prevent 
the inhabitants being poifoned with its putrid vapours. 
No method can be fo proper, as either mixing into 
the corrupted water, fo much half-dried mofs-earth, 
as will abforb the putrid moifture, and then remaving 
the mofs ipto a dung-hill, or colle&ing the water, and 
nixing it in a convenient place with mofs, which 
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would be thereby converted into an excellent manure* 
Ponds might be formed, and the water rendered 
putrid, for the very purpofe of making mofs into 
dung. 

The water into which green flax has been laid in 
deep, would alfo ferve to reduce mofs into manure* 
Green lint, with its feed, contains a large quantity 
of oil, and much vegetable juice, which the water 
wholly extra&s. By our prefent economy, all thefe 
oils and vegetable fubftances, are not only loft, but 
are fuffered to become a great nuifance. The fiChes 
are killed, and the health of mankind and animals are 
much hurt, by che effluvia raifed from the lint-hole* 
Flax ought never to be laid in deep in a running 
ft ream, but in a (landing pool; and the water* with 
the juices extracted from the lint, fhould either be 
ufed to mix into half-dry mofs, with or without dung, 
or green vegetables carefully preferved, and fpread 
upon the land. Such rich fap fhould not be thrown 
away. Were it duly preferved for mixing into moft 
or common earth, or even laid upon the foil of the 
neighbouring field, the lives of millions of fifhes 
would be preferved, and the health of man and other 
animals lefs injured, not to mention the revenue that 
might be raifed by fuch induftry. 

Urine, if mixed into half-dry mofs, will reduce iij 
antifeptic qualities, and render it foluble. It fhould 
therefore be carefully preferved, and applied to that 
purpofe. The pavements of byres and ltables (houid 
be laid on a bed of clay, and the urine eirher colle&ed 
into a well, where it could be taken up with pails, or 
run into the dung-hill. The dung-hill fhould be 
placed on the north-eaft fide of the boufes, fo U w 
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that the urine would fall into it, and it ought to be as 
much as poflible fheltered from the effefts of the weather, 
and from the exhalations of the fun; or, as much 
dried mofs might be thrown daily into the floors of 
the (table and byre, as would abforb the urine. This 
would be attended with two advantages. The volatile 
alkali with which the urine abounds, and is the bed 
food of plants, but which is generally wafhed away 
by the dorms, or exhaled by the fun, would be pre- 
served by the mofs, and thefe fubftances would rea- 
der the mofs foluble. 

The fumes of the dung, while under fermentation 
and putrefa&ion, might alfo be* ufed to reduce the 
infallibility of a vaft quantity of mofs. While dung 
is under fermentation, much of its richeil fubftances, 
the very beft food of vegetation, are thrown off in 
gas, exhaled by the fun and winds, if the dung-hill 
is expofed, or wafiied away by the ftorms, arid totally 
loft to the proprietor. All this privation might be pre- 
vented, by laying the dung in regular and level ftrata 
on the dung-hill, and covering it with a ftratum of 
half-dry peat-earth, fufficient to fcreen the dung from 
the injuries of the fun and weather, and yet hot too 
heavy to retard the fermentation of the dung. The 
rich gaffes thrown off while the dung was under fer- 
mentation, would be caught and retained by the 
fuper-ftratum of mofs-earth, and prevented from go- 
ing off in air; and that gas would bring the peat-earth 
into putridity, and thereby greatly enlarge the- volume 
of the dung-hill. The covering of mofs would flielter 
the dung from the feverity of the weather, and the 
exhaufting powers of exhalation, which, in theprefent 
economy, reduces the dung one-third in its value. 
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The Earl of Dundonald, in his treatife on the con-, 
neftion between chemiftry and agriculture, has (hown. 
that not only various kinds of faline fubftances might 
be ufed to reduce the infolubility of mofs, but that, 
even fea-weed, and fea-water, may both be made to 
ferve the fame purpofe. 

Unfortunately the farmers are not acquainted 
either with faline compounds, or the mode of ufing\ 
them, not to mention the expence they would coft. 
Sea-weed cannot be obtained to any great extent, and 
fea-water can only be ufed near the fhores. 

Mofs may be alfo rendered completely foluble, by 
means of animal fubftances. Lord Meadowbank 
takes notice of this, and mentions, that, with the body 
of a dead horfe, ten tons of mofs may be made into. 
rich dung. From an experiment I caufed a friend of 
mine make, 1 can, not only corroborate the fad, but 
affert, that from the body, blood, and inteflines of one 
horfe, properly mixed with mofs, and fermented by 
it, with the aid of fome weeds or other green vegeta- 
bles, all twice or thrice turned over, no lefs than 18 
or 20 tons of rich dung may be formed. in the fpace 
pf feven or 8 months. The fumes of the putrid ani- 
mal fubftance reduces the mofs-earth to complete 
folubility, and the mofs-earth catches and retains the 
effluvia of the putrid animal matter, prevents it frpia 
being carried off in gas, and preferves it to enrich the 
foil to which the mofs is applied. How commenda- 
ble it would be to difpofe of dead horfes in this way, 
in comparifon with throwing them into a ditch, to 
become the prey of ravens and dogs, and where the 
fumes of their carcafes under putrefa&ion, become 
obnoxious to man and bead* Twenty, or even ten 
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tont'-of-tich dung, worth from five to feven pounds 
obtained' at the expence of only a few (hillings, in 
labour, is furely a fufficient reward for fuch a piece 
of induftry, befides preventing the air from being 

% pcfifoired. The juftices are not probably empowered 
to compel people to fuch a&s of induftry, but they 
certainty have power to prevent the putrefying car- 
cafesof animals to remain unburied. 

Not only dead horfes, but the carcafes of all ani« 
mzh not fit for the ufe of man, and all the offals, 
blood, and inteftines of fuch as are fo ufed, ought 
to be difpofed of in this way. The blood and gar- 
bage of one fat cow, if carefully preferved, and duly 
mixed with half-dry mofs, would be fufficient to make 
four or five tons of dung. If only the one-half of 
that fubftance were fo applied > many thoufands of 
tons of more dung might be made every year. Mofs 
is to be found within a moderate di (lance, in a 1 mo ft 
all parts of Scotland; yet the blood and garbage of 
cattle ilaughtered, even in country towns, where mofs 
could be found often within half a mile, are generally 
thrown to the ftreets, to find their way to the rivulet* 
It h not uncommon in a dry warm day, to fee tbe 
fewers along the fide of a ftreet, filled with clotted 
blood, which remains till the rains wafli it away* 
Much of the dung found in the belly of the animal, 

- is, with her calf, if (he has one, difpofed of in the fame 
manner; or, if any part of them be carried to the 
butchers' midding, probably in the centre of the town, 
the dogs foon fcatter them over every ftreet and lane: 
an intolerable nuifance, and extremely injurious to 
the health of the inhabitants; and which gives but 
an unfavourable idea of the police of the place, and 
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the manners ahd t&fte q£ the people. Their health, 
comfort, and pecuniary intereft, would be much 
promoted, by mixing the blood and offals of every 
beaft that was Slaughtered, with mofs-earth. 

Many cows, fheep, and other apimals, die every 
year, unfit to be eaten, and their carcafes are generally 
buffered to remain where they fall; or, if at all re- 
moved, it is only to the next ditch, where they ferve 
for food to the ravens, dogs, &c. and poifon the air. 
The quantity of dung fuch carcafes would make from 
roofs, would be very confiderable, while their peftilen- 
liai efie&s . on the atmofphere would be prevented. 
No.defcription of manufa&ure could yield fo large a 
profit, as that here recommended. Dung, before it 
can be brought to the field, mud cod: 10s. or perhaps 
1 5s. (hillings per ton, white from the mode here men- 
tioned, it may be made for lefs than a (hilling per ton, 
and, if a juft value is only put upon the other advan- 
tages to be derived from the pra&ice, at much left 
than nothing. 

It was truly patriotic in the Highland Society, to 
offer premiums for further difcoveries, as to the mode 
of making mofs undergo the putrid fermentation. 
Every perfon who has the good of his country at 
heart, will fincerely wi(h that their fuccefs may be at 
great as their benevolent intentions are praife-worthy. 
But till fuch difcoveries are made, we ought to per* 
fevere in the ufe of what is already known. The 
modes of forming mofs into dung, are by no means 
defpicable, if farmers and others could only be 
prevailed upon to reduce them to pra&ice. Induftry 
is the chief thing wanted. By the different methods 
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that have been pointed out, of forming dung from 
roofs, the inhabitants ©f Avendale, who have mofs in 
every farm, often in every field, might increafe their 
dung to more than four times its prefent quantity, 
and thereby, in a few years, more than double the pro- 
duce of other lands. Induftry is all that is neceflary 
to accotaplifli this end. While the Highland Society 
aTe offering rewards for new difcoveries, I frould re- 
commend to the great land proprietors who have 
mofs on their eftates, to offer premiums to fuch of 
their tenants, as fhould fet the bed example of in- 
duftry in the modes already known, and appoint a 
perfon (killed in thefe matters, to teach them how to 
reduce them into pra&ice. 

. Many of the inhabitants of Avendale, who have 
been looked up< to by their neighbours, as mod know- 
ing and fagacious, have long reprobated the ufe of 
lime as a manure, alleging it injured their lands* 
But all of them own the utility of dung, which them 
and their fathers have ufed as manure from time im* 
memorial. The high price of lime, great expence 
and toil of carriage, want of good roads, unikitfulnefs 
in carting, unpleafantnefc to handle, fear of running 
rifle, &c. ftill ferve to keep uj>, with fome,the prejudice 
againft lime. Here then is a fpecies of manure every 
way fuited to the tafte of the inhabitants*, it can be 
obtained in'almoft every field, the carriage feldom 
more than a ridge's length, no roads needed,, fb ft and 
eafy to handle, no riik to run, no money to advance. 
Ihis fpecies of improvement muft be every way to 
their wilh, and J fincerely hope and truft, they will 
foon enrich themfelves by it. 
I cannot l0ve this part of the fubjeft, without tak- 
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ing notice of fomc etrors, which fdme of the learned 
itithort* who have written on mofs, hare gone into, 
and how they differ in opinion from each other. 

It will be feen from the paflages that have been 
quoted above, from the writings of the Earl of Dun- 
donald, that raof^eirth, when mixed with lime, is 
turned into excellent manure. This, however* is con- 
troverted by Lord Meadowbank, who fays, Eflay, 
vol. ii. p. 150. *• Pe*t prepared with lime alone, bat 
" net been y found to anfwer as a good manure. In one 
lf inflame, viz f in a bit of fallow /own with wheat) it 
8f was manifejtly pernicious.'* 

• It has fclfo been feen in the paflages quoted front 
the Eflay of Lord Meadowbank, that mofs- earth, 
when mixed with about one-third of its weight of 
frefb dung, heats and ferments, fo as to overcome the 
antifeptic and infoluble qualities of the mofs, and 
thereby reduces it to a manure, equal or fuperior to 
ordinary farm-yard dung. This affertion, however, 
as well as that of the noble Earl, as to lime having 
the fame effe&s, are controverted by the learned Dr. 
Walker, in his Eflay on Peat, fo often quoted. He 
fays, page 54 and 5S 9 " When vegetable fub fiance has 
" pad through the venous, the acetous, and putrefactive 
" fermentations, it is then incapable of having thefe 
u ' proceffes again renewed in it. Much peat, efpecial- 
" ly that of an ancient date, having been completely 
" putrefied, cannot therefore be again fufceptible of 
" any putrefaction. Some peat, indeed, appears to 
u have been left only in a half putrid ftate, which 
" may be concluded, from the branches and roots it 
" contains, that ftill retain their natural form, though 
" their fubftance is decayed. But this peat having 
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" Iain for ages in mofs-water; having become bituw 
" minated, and, in confequence of this, powerfully 
" antifeptic, it appears to be as incapable as the former 
€i of any further procefs of putrefaft ion. If recent vege- 
" tables, or frefli dung, be intermixed with J>eat, they 
" will ferment and become putrid, and, by their putrid 
" effluvia, impregnate the peat-earth with fertilizing 
€t matter, but without exciting any degree of putrefaction 
M in the fubftance of the feat itfelf. When lime, or any 
" other calcareous manures are intermixed wkh peat, 
cc they may, by encountering the acid in the pear, oc- 
" cafion effervefcence, by which the fubftance of the 
* c peat may be more minutely divided* and itnpreg- 
<c nated with neutralized and fertilizing matter. But 
€t thefe manures, though capable of effervefcence ', are 
themfelves incapable of putrefaftion, or of communicating 
that procefs to peat, or any other fubftance, that is not 
fufceptible of it. Accordingly, peat-earth and lime, 
" both in its mild and cauftic ftate, were mixed in 
" various proportions; fame of thefe mixtures were 
** expofed to the open air for one, and others for 
cc two years, yet no degree of putrefaction in the peat-earth 
" could be difcerned; for though peat confifts chiefly of 
* c vegetable matter, yet it is infuch a ftate, as to rejift the 
4< feptic power of lime" 

Here then we v find Lord Meadowbank, differing in 
opinion from the noble Earl Dundonald, and the Pro- 
feflbr of natural hiftory differing from both. Where 
men fo eminent for abilities and erudition differ fo 
far, it might appear prefumptuous in me to offer to 
decide. It may feem arrogant in one fo little convex 
fant in chemiftry, to argue with a learned Lord, and a 
learned Profeffor, both fo defer vedLy held in great 
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efteetn. But 'they will forgive me for entertaining 
opinions different from both, as to the effefts of lime, 
in overcoming the infoluble qualities of peat-earth. 
I found that opinion not merely on what I have read 
in the works of the noble Earl Dundonald, Dr. Gar- 
net, and others, (the beft qualified to judge on fcien- 
tific principles,) but my belief is alfo confirmed by ocu- 
lar demonftration, in many repeated inftances, and 
corroborated by the teftimony of many intelligent 
farmers, who have alfo made the experiment. And 
though fuch people could not reafon on chemical 
principles, they were amply qualified to obferve the 
effefts of fuch manure. I have found feveral farmers 
in Avendale, and many more elfewhere, who have 
made trial of this kind of manure, and 1 have never 
yet met with one who did not atteft its powerful ef- 
fefts. I would be cautious of receiving the (lories of 
country people, in opposition to well known princi- 
ples of fcience ; but as little can I liften to theory, when 
its runs in oppofition to well known and well attefled 
faclt, where it was impoffible any deception could be 
nfed, or the fuccefs proceed from any other caufe. 
From the. authority of the firft chemifts of the age, 
corroborated by a cloud of witneffes, in different 
counties, who have brought that defcription of manure 
to the ted of experience which could not err, and 
from ray own ocular demonftration, I fcruple not to 
aver, that hot lime operates powerfully, in rendering 
the mofs-earth foluble, and thereby converting it into 
a valuable manure, to any other foil. 

The fad being indifputable, it is of lefs importance 
to the pra&ical farmer to have it fully accounted for 
en fcientific principles. It might even look prefurap- 
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tuous for one confeffedly little acquainted with chem- 
iftry, to attempt to make fuch an explanation. But 
irdoes not feem to require correct fcientific know* 
ledge, to account for the effe&s of hot lime on vege- 
table matter. Every man who has paid the leaft at- 
tention to the powers and effcds of cauftic lime, when 
applied as a manure, muft have learnt, that it and all 
other calcareous manures, being themfelves void of 
fertilizing matter, only promote vegetation by the 
effe&s they produce on the vegetable matter already 
in the foil. It is in the fame way it takes effeft on 
mofs. The calcareous matter in the hot lime, engages 
the acid in the peat, brings on heat and fermentation, 
and thereby generates a neutralized matter, which 
greatly promotes vegetation. The fermentation, or 
effervefcence, brought on by the calcareous matter f 
encountering the acids in the peat-earth, not only 
forms a fertilizing faline matter, which powerfully 
advances vegetation, but it alfo reduces the antifeptic 
quality of the mofs, and renders it foluble, while at 
the fame time it rapidly breaks the fibre and texture 
of the mofs, divides it minutely, and thereby reduces 
it to a manure. Even Dr. Walker himfelf admits 
the powers of calcareous earths in promoting putre* 
fadion of vegetable fubitances. He fays, Effay, page 
24th, " Calcareous earth is well known to promote thf 
" put refaction of vegetable and animal fubj lances. The 
" ifland of Lifmore is, for the moft part, compofed of 
" limeftone. All its moffes are much intermixed 
" with calcareous earth. They are therefore the mofi 
€C putrid^ and mofi confumed of any that arj to be feen" 
The fame effects will follow every where, and if mofs 
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b* rendered fuffieiently putrid, it will prove the bed 
of manure. 

I have juft as little difficulty in afferting, that when 
mofs is mixed with a proper quantity of dung, in a 
Rate of fermentation, or capable of becoming -ferment- 
ed, the fermentation of the dung is communicated to 
the peat-earth, which overpowers its infolubje quali- 
ties, and forms it into manure. The authority of 
Lord Meadowbank, might fureiy be held good on 
this fubjeft. Few are better qualified to make exper- 
iments, either in agriculture, or in chemiftry. The 
pains he has beftowed for fix or feven years previous 
to his publifhing his obfervations, and his ample fuc- 
cefs, are fufficient authority to warrant the affertion he 
has made, and which I well believe, and have no diffi- 
culty to repeat. 

■ But it is not on his authority alone I make the affer- 
tion. It is now upwards of thirty years fince I faw 
the fame thing done to a great extent, on the farm 
of Mains of Grougar above-mentioned. I have done it 
myfelf, and recommend it to others, and never faw it 
fail of fuccefs. Lord Meadowbank, who was ignorant 
of the experiments made by the late Mr. Arnot, or 
others in this part of the country, has not only the 
full merit of that difcovery, but of investigating and 
laying it open to a fcientific point of view. And I 
have feen fo many pra&ife it fince his Lordfhip's re- 
marks were made*public, that every thing faid, or that 
•can be faid againft it, will -go for nothing with me» 
Dr. Walker, who differs from this opinion, ieems to 
be too anxious to reduce every thing to chemical 
principles. He fays, Effay, page 25th, " It is necef- 
•■* fary that the above, or any other opinion concern- 
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c; ing the origin of peat, (hould exactly correfpond 
" with the chemical principles which are found in the 
" fubftance." But without throwing contempt on 
fcience, I cannot receive it in oppofition to fuch plain 
and incontrovertible fads, during an experience of 
30 years. 

Dr. Walker, indeed, tells us, that putrefaction has 
already proceeded fo far on the generality of mob* 
that it cannot be again renewed by lime or dung. 
But it does not appear to me, that putrefaCtion is at all 
complete upon any mefs. The antifeptic qualities 
refill and retard putrefaCtion, hence the mofs accu* 
mulates. If putrefaction advanced on mofs plants, as 
it does on all other vegetables, we (hould have no 
mofs-earth whatever. Wherever putrefaCtion has 
completed its courfe, no mofs-earth can remain, and 
wherever mofs-earth exifts not fully diffolved, putre- 
faction has been retarded, and is not complete. The 
cauftic lime, the fermentation by a mixture of dung, 
recent vegetables, animal or faline fubftances, &c. 
removes and deftroys the antifeptic qualities of the 
mofs, revives putrefaction which it had retarded, and 
thereby renders the mofs-earth fojuble, or, in other 
words, converts it into manure. Mofs-earth, even 
according to Dr. Walker's own theory, is wholly 
compofed of vegetable matter not completely diffolv- 
ed, but rendered ftationary by its antifeptic qualities. 
To talk of putrefadtion being complete, while* fo 
much of the vegetable fubftance remains undiffolved, 
feems altogether inconfiftent, and quite unaccount- 
able* 

When timber, utenfils, human bodies, or fuch like, 
have been enveloped in mofs, before putrefaction bad 
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tompleCeiy diffplved them, the rrrofs puts a (lop to the 
further progrefs of the deftroyer, prote&s the things 
deposited in it, and keeps them nearly ftationary for 
any length of time; But no foonerare fuch trees or 
other fubftances dug from under the mofs, than putre- 
faction begins where it left off, and ultimately difiblves 
their whole frame. It is juft fo with the vegetable 
matter of which the mofs is compofed. Whenever 
the caufes of infolubility are removed, or overpower- 
ed by any procefs or fubftance whatever, putrefa&ion, 
which it had retarded, begins to operate, and proceeds 
♦ in its courfe, till not only the whole frame of their 
vegetable fibre is completely loft, and the plant form- 
ed into earthy but, till the lad particle of the mofs- 
earth is alfo entirely diflblved, and the whole fubftances 
of which it was compofed, are reftored to the elements 
from which they had been collected by vegetable 
organization. 

. It is true, that neither calcareous earth, nor any 
other fubftance, can ever communicate putrefaction 
to fubftances incapable of that procefs; but, it is noc 
true, that mofs-earth is incapable of being further 
diflblved by putrefa&ion. If it were, the inquiries of 
the Highland Society on that fubjeft, would be to no 
purpofe; their prize medal loft, and the labours of 
Dr. Walker, a mere humbug. If mofs-earth were 
incapable, as he alleges, of being further diflblved by 
putrefaction, it would be altogether ufelefs, either as 
a manure, or a productive foil. 

That cauftic lime will operate upon mofs in every 
(late in which we find it, is evident from the 
effe&s it has upon other foils. When land has been 
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oftfen manured with dung, part of the vegetable mat- 
ter, both of the dung, and that in the foil, becomes 
infoluble, and yield no food for vegetation. Hence 
we often find abundance of vegetable matter in the 
foil reduced entirely to earth; yet fo infoluble, as to 
be of no manner of ufe to vegetation. What is the 
remedy in this cafe? Hot lime mod undoubtedly. 
The cauftic lime, when applied to land in that (late, 
reduces the infolubity of the vegetable fabftance, and 
forces its dormant powers into aftion. In this cafe, 
the putrefa&ion of the vegetable matter has proceeded 
much further than it has done in mofs. Nothing of 
the vegetable fibre, or texture of the plant remains, 
nor is even a black unmixed earth to be found there 
as in mofs. Nothing remains of the vegetable fub- 
ftance, that is perceptible to the eye; yet enough will 
be found of the infoluble vegetable matter for the 
cauftic lime to ad upon. And fuch are the powers 
of hot lime, in reducing even that imperceptible re- 
mains of vegetable fubftance, that the moil luxuriant 
crops of grain are always produced when hot lime is 
applied to fuch a foil. It would be ftrange, indeed, if 
lime in a cauftic ftate had fuch powerful effects on 
vegetable matter, fo far advanced in putrefa&ion, and 
yet had no fuch powers upon mofs, where putrefa&ion 
made fuch progrefs. If it were admitted, that hot 
Ume had no fuch effetts on mofs, the reafon muft be 
very different from thjit affigned by Dr. Walker. 
But fortunately for mankind, he is not corrett in that 
opinion. 
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Mofs as a Soil. 

JL HE properties of mofs-earth as a foil, may be con- 
fidered under three fubdivifions, viz. for pa/iure 9 for 
planting, and for cropping. I fliall treat of feach of 
thefe in their order, after having confidered that 
neceffary preliminary to the whble, 

Draining of Mofs. 

WHETHER mofs land be deftined for pafture, for 
planting, or for railing of grain, draining becomes 
neceffary, as a preliminary operation. If the water 
that happens to fpring up from below, or to fall from 
the clouds, is fuffered to remain ftagnant on the fiw- 
face of the mofs, it will completely banifli every rich 
and palatable herb, and fuffer nothing but mofs-fog, 
and the lead valuable of mofs-plants, to grow. T^e 
introduction of the mofs-plants, and origin of the 
iriofe-earth, it has already been fhown, may frequent- 
ly be traced to that very caufe. Even where the 
mofs-earth has rifen to any depth, the richnefs or 
fterility of the herbage which it produces, as well *s 
the rapidity of its accumulation, will ever be found to 
be in cxaft proportion to the drynefs or humidity of 
the furface. If water is permitted to rife over the 
mofly foil, it becomes foft and deep, and quite unfit 
to bear the feet of men or cattle. Every fweet and 
nutritive plant disappears, and the worft of mods- 
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plants are the only produce. The poor animal 
doomed to live on fuch pafture, muft wade to the 
belly, when gathering its fcanty and little nourifhing 
food. But if proper chanhels are opened to carry 
off the redundant moillure which this humid climate 
produces, the mofs-fog will ceafe to grow, the foil 
will become more folid, and will foonhe covered with 
a richer and more palatable herbage. 

This fupera,b$ndant moifture, fa pernicious to 
niofs-ground, when, qfed as pad are, is no lefs fo, when 
the foil is to be laboured and cropped, or when plaitf- 
ing is to be reared. In all cafes, and to whatever ufe 
mofs is to be turned., if it be not relieved from ftag- 
nant water upon its furface, it will be found incapable 
of producing any ufeful plant. 

But though it is in every cafe neceflary to free the 
furface as much as poffible from, water in a fluid 
ftate; yet it is feldom neceffary, or attended with 
' advantage, to form covered drains of any kind in a 
peattfoil. In general it is only the furface that needs 
to be relieved from ftagnant water. Except in fome , 
of the very deepeft and fofteft of flaws , where the 
: furface of the mofs has not arifen fo much above the 
iurrounding ground, as to render it as folid and dry 
as the natbre of the mofs-earth is capable of; or 
where fome fpring arifes,- no other draining is necef- 
fary, than merely to form fuch furrows br channels, 
as will completely relieve the furface of the mofs from 
ftandittg pools of water. Wherever the mofs has any 
tolerable declivity, or his become folid like bent- 
mofs, the furrows or channels need only to be dug* a 
few inches deep, not more than would be requifite ta 
relieve any other fpecies of foil of ftagnapt -water pa 
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its furface. Even in the level flaw moffes, the ordi- 
nary furrows fhould in no cafe exceed 8 or 10 inches 
In depth, only the crofs-drains, into which the furrows 
empty tbemfelves, may, if the mofs be level and foft, 
be dug fomewhat deeper. 

When a mofs-foil is to be ufed for pafture, or for 
planting, it would be proper to open as many furrows 
or channels, as completely to remove every poflible 
drop of (landing water from every part of the fur- 
fece. The number, depth, and order of the open 
furrows for that end, will depend on local circutn- 
ftances, which will be found to vary fo much, as to 
render it difficult to offer any general dire&ions that 
could apply in all cafes. Frequently part of that 
draining might be performed with the plough in ftim- 
mer, and where that cannot be ufed, the draining 
fpade mud be had recourfe to. Where the mofs is 
to be brought into culture for grain, it is neceffary to 
form the ridges and furrows ftraight, and in regular 
order: but where the foil is to be merely converted 
into pafture, it may be better, in mod cafes, to draw 
the furrows in the way to relieve the furface mod 
completely at lead expence. The water-courfes in 
mofs, where only a fmall quantity runs, are much 
©bftru&ed by the mofs-fog, and other mofs-plaiits, 
■ which rife in the wetteff of mofs. That fpecies of 
growth converts the fmall water-courfes into broad 
gutters of water, and of mofs-fog, in which the poor 
fheep finks to the belly every time it b?s occauon to 
pafs from one of the intermediate hillocks to another, 
in fearch of its food. A plough-furrow, drawn in 
time of drought, in the line of thefe gutters, or if the 
plough horfes cannot be fupported, a fmall channel 
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opened with a fpade, would relieve the gutters of 
ftagnant water, and render them paflable by the fheep 
at all times, as will be noticed when I come to treat 
of roofs as a pafture. 

When mofs is to be laboured, and cropped with 
grain, the utmoft care ought to be takqn to form the 
ridges, fo as to relieve every part of ih* furface of 
water in a fluid ft ate. The fuccefs of the ipofs cul- 
ture depends much upon proper attention being paid 
to thefe circumftances. If either the ridges or fur- 
rows are formed with alternate heights and hollows, 
the crop will mifgive, one part will be drowned, and 
another will perifh for want of moifture. 

The, foft, damp, fpungy nature of mofs-earth, has 
induced many to think, that draining, and under- 
draining the mofs, was neceflary to render it fufficient- 
fy dry and folid. All the authors who treat of mofs- 
culture, whofe works have fallen into my hands, 
feem to think, that thefe defetts in the mofs as a foil, 
may be remedied by a complete fyftem of draining. 
Dr. Anderfon, and the anonymous author who de- 
fcrihes the mofs culture in the neighbourhood of 
Swenridge-muir , give dire&ions how to form main- 
drains, matter-drains, fmall drains, at right angles; 
and the doftor propofes trenching the whole furface 
of the mofs two feet deep, in order to relieve it from 
too much moifture. But with all refpeft to their 
fuperiur abilities and erudition, I beg leave to repeat, 
thai unlefs where a fpring happens toarife, no other 
draining is neceflary, than merely relieving the fur- 
face of the mofs from ftagnant water. The mofs is 
indeed a fott foil when it is drenched in water, but 
that defeat will not be remedied by draining. The 
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f mofs foil is alfo too foft when dry. Though it be a 
f very foft earth, yet it is fo extremely clofe, compact, 
and adhefive, that water does not pafs or filtrate 
;j through it nearly fo much* as it does through any 
other earth. Water will more readily find its way 
through a bed of clay, than through one of unbroken 
mofs. A partition of mofs that has not been brokea 
by external force, though only a few inches in thick- 
nefs, will retain water like a cafk. The draining aad 
under-draining, therefore, which thefe authors fo 
much recommend, can have no efie&s beyond the 
very limits of the drain. The bed conftru&ed drain 
would not remove the water lodged in the unbroken 
mofs, at only a few inches diftance from the drain 
itfelf. 

But were it otherwife, fuch under-draining would 
render the mofs incapable of producing grain. For 
though it is a wet fpungy earth, that receives and 
retains without fluidity, a much greater quantity of 
water than any other earth; and although while it 
remains entire, it retains its cohefion and firmneft 
even in water; yet when it is once broken, and 
mouldered into a foil, (and it mud be fo mouldered 
before 'it can produce grain, ) it then becomes by for 
too light, open, and porous, and too eafily parts with 
the moifture neceffary to fupport vegetation. 

It is true, that even when mofs is pulverifed inio a 
vegetable mould, it ftiil takes in, and retains without 
fluidity, a larger quantity of water than any other 
earth can retain; but it is equally certain, that it very 
readily parts with that moiilure, both by filtration, 
and exhalation. However much the mote-earth may 
be overcharged with water, a few days of drought 
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will divefl a piilverifed peat-foil of moifture, to 1 
greater depth than the roots of the grain can reach* 
If once mofs-earth is pulverifed into a foil, it more 
eafily parts with moifture than before the tenacity of 
the mofs was brokeiw The confequences are, the 
crop fuffers for want of fap, and if the drought hap 
pens to be fevere, and of long duration, it muft be 
totally loft -y efpecially if the drought happens when 
the corn has nearly attained maturity. For though 
the corn when in the blade, may, without a due fup* 
ply of moifture in the foil, fupport itfelf, fo as to ketp 
alive, on what it can colieft from the atmofphcre, by 
means of its blades; yet when the plant has attained 
greater maturity, and the leaves have loft their power 
of abforbing the aereal fluids, the want of moifture in. 
the foil muft be more feverely felt; and if the drought 
be great and of long continuance, the crop muft be 
completely loft. 

Dr. Anderfon, after having fpent near 20 pages in 
pointing out the neceflity ot draining and trenching 
two feet deep, to relieve the mofs of redundant moif- 
ture, comes at laft to reafon more correctly on the 
fubjtd. As his ideas comes at laft to coincide with 
my own, I cannot better exprels my mind on this 
fubjeft, than in the words of the learned do&or. 
" Mufs when thus reduced to a dead ftate, to a fuffi* 
" cient depth, is in little danger of ever being too 
" damp, unlefs the main-drains are choked up, fo a» 
•' to .force the water to rife very near ta, or above the 
€C furface. Indeed, if no manure be given to it, mofs 
" is neVer extremely productive, either of grafs or 
c< corn, unlefs it be kept moderately moift at all 
" times. The foil is of itfelf fo light, that, when dry, 
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M it tieftfes to give ttotirifliment to atty ufeful plant 
** whatever. Such dry mofs produces little elfe than 
M the narrow-leaved forrel, (Rurne* acetefella,j and 
" if ploughed and fown with oats, though the com 
3 ? may fpring up and appear healthy enough for fome 
*■* umej yet when it get* into the ear r it becomes weak 
" and foft in the flalk, and falls ovefr and withers, ber 
st fore there cad be the {mailed mark of kernel in the 
grain. This difeafe is well known in all mofs coun- 
tries; and as it was originally believed to be occa- 
** fionad by witchcraft, the name ftill remains, it is 
** called witched corn* If, oil the contrary, the land 
" be laid flat, and it be kept moderately raoift, without 
J < being wet, it produces excellent corn and grafi/* 
Pages 99 and 100. 

I jnoft cordially agree with the learned do&dr, iA 
every thing he fays, in the paragraph here quoted 
But I leave it to him to reconcile what he here (latest 
with the under-draining and trenching he fo much 
recommends, in Upwards of a dozen of pages precede 
I ng the paffage quoted. The do&or's fuperior inge- 
nuity may be equal to the talk, but to me they feent 
irreconcilable. 

Dr. Anderfon, and others, feem to have been drawn 
into that ertor by looking at the extreme foftnef* of 
mofe-earth. But they ought to confider, that that 
defed m a mofs -foil, is, in fome roeafure, incurable. 
Mofs is no doubt too foft when wet, bat it is atto too 
foft trheti it is dry. Want of firmnefs and folrdity, ia 
certainly the greateft defe& of a mofs foil; but its 
capacity of taking in, and retaining a larger portioft 
of water, than any other earth, is the greateft excel* 
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lence which that or any other foil can poffefs. If 
any method would be fallen upon to make the mofs 
more retentive of water, it would be of much advan- 
tage. But to ufe means to facilitate the departure of 
its moifture, is to add to its greateft defeft. Under- 
draining, trenching the foil, and every operation 
whatever which has a tendency to drain the mofs of 
fap, beyond merely relieving the furface of ftagnant 
water, is highly injurious to the foil, and will not 
remedy its defe&s. 

Dr. Anderfon himfelf feems, in fome part of his 
treatife, to be perfectly fenfible of this, and he evea 
points out a remedy for it.. Yet, in other parts of the 
fame work, he goes on to recommend draining, under- 
draining, and trenching; operations which cannot 
fail to counteract the remedies he has pointed out, 
increafe the evils he propofes to cure, and to render 
the corn witched 

In pages 100 and 102, he fays, " No. bottom is 
€t better for a moffy foil, than quick-mofs. When 
" the plants are eftablifhed upon the foil in the fpring; 
«* thefe, by their roots and leaves, attratt moifture 
" both from above and below, fo as to keep the fur* 
" face in a due (late for promoting vegetation. Even 
" during the greateft drought in fummer, the mofs- 
earth (by which he means the foil,> which lies next 
to the quick-mofs, (the folid unbroken-mofs) is 
€C kept perfe&ly moift, fo that the roots which pene- 
" trate down to it, find always abundant moifture to 
keep the furface mould in a proper ftate for promot- 
ing vegetation. But that this effed may be fully 
<€ felt, the furface of a moffy foil fhould be laid per- 
" fe&ly flat, and as fmooth and even as poffible. 
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"ft fhould on nb account be laid up into ridges, but 
" ploughed into broad lands, without any furrows at 
" all, or with as few as may be; for as the whole 
€C mofs -earth, for two feet deep, is in fa& one contin- 
"xied covered drain, not one drop of hurtful water 
" can be allowed to remain on the furface, but finks 
dire&ly down till it reaches the quick-mofs, from 
whence it will readily find its way to the main- 
ci drain of the initatory operations (hall have been 
c * properly condu&ed*'* 

The initatory operations which Dr. Anderfon here 
refers to, are forming various drains in the mofs> and 
trenching its whole furface two feet deep, that the 
water may fink from the furface to thefe drains. It 
is only in what the doftor here terms " initatory 
operations," that I conceive he is wrong. If the 
water will too readily percolate through the mofs that 
has been once broken and mouldered down to a foil, 
(and that it will do fo. cannot be doubted,) why, in 
the name of wonder, fhould that fofr be formed two* 
feet deep from the furface, and communications be 
opened with drains (till deeper? The doftor informs, 
us, that the unbroken mofs (-which he calls, quick- 
mofs,) below that which has been trenched, will con-, 
tribute to keep the foil fo moift, that the roots which, 
penetrate to that folid damp mofs, wilL be abundantly, 
fupplied with fap. But what vegetables are they that 
can reach their roots through two feet of trenched 
foil, to gather moifture from earth below? The parf- 
nip may, when full grown, but neither corn nor grafs. 
can extend their roots beyond the fourth part of that, 
depth, if fpungy wet unbroken mofs, be io neceflary. 
to lupply the roots of plants with moifture, that is not 
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to bjs found in fufficiertt quantity in the broktft pulver* 
ifed foil above, where can be the propriety of placing 
that relief more than four times the diftancc they can 
reach? It is not fteceffary that any foil, favt a gardea, 
fhould be formed two feet deep. In a foil fa incapa- 
ble of retaining moiftqre a$ peat, it would be the* 
vrorft of economy* 

The bad effech of digging or trenching mofs, more 
than the depth of an ordinary foil, have been felt' 
wherever it has been pra&ifed. The difficulty of' 
railing grain from mofr ground abounding with deep 
hags, and of uneven furface, is well known. If only the: 
tops of the hillocks between the hags are laboured,, 
they will be found to be incapable of producing; grain 
from the want of moifiure. If the furface is levelled, 
and the hags and gullies filled up, the water will fa 
eafily percolate through the broken mofs, that has 
been thrown into the low places, that vegetation will 
not be properly fupported on the furface. Hence the 
cultivation of deep baggy mofs has often mifgiven, 
and is certainly, from that very caufe, much more 
difficult than mofs that is nearly level. 

The enlightened Earl of Dundonald, obftrves (p« 
33d of his Treatife, on the connexion between chem* 
iftry and agriculture,) that at no time, in this humid 
and northern climate, can peat foil be divcfted of the 
fuperabundant proportion of moifiure, with which it 
becomes charged in the rainy feafons. 

The noble Earl mud, no doubt, mean the great 
body of the mofs, and not its cultivated furface. But 
it is of final 1 importance to the cultivator, what rnoif, 
tyre may be in the mafs of peat-earth below, if the 
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foil on which the grain is raifed be fo deflJfute of fap, 
as to be incapable of fupporting vegetation. 

But to fun} up all on the fubjeft of draining, I re* 
peat, that moftf-earth h quite incapable of fupporting 
grain, until its texture is broken, and themofspulverifed 
ioto a vegetable mould, by mechanical labour; the 
viciflitudes of the weather, and operations of manure* 
That whenever.the mofs-earth is fo reduced, and puk 
verifed into a foil, jt becomes fo open, light, and per- 
vious, that the water too eafily finds its way through it 
to the under foil, ahd the fun and dry winds, as eafily 
exhale the moifture from it, to fuch a degree, that it 
becomes incapable of fupporting plants with that 
indifpenfably neceffary article of their food, a due pro- 
portion of water. This being the cafe, I conclude, 
that ^11 draining, under-d raining, trenching, over*, 
deepening the foil, and every operation whatever 
^hich facilitates the filtration or exhalation of moif- 
ture, or places it beyond the reach of the roots of the 
crop, are all extremely hurtful, and ought to be care-- 
fully avoided. Let me alfo repeat, that the only 
draining that is neceflary for mofs, or that can be per- 
formed without injuring the crop, is merely to carry 
off from the furface of the mofs all ftagnant .water. 
All further draining ought to be guarded againft, as 
the fin of witchcraft. Inftead of trenching, which 
has a tendency to render the foil too deep, too light, 
open and permeable, every thing ought to be done to 
render it more folid and more retentive of muilipre. 
Mixtures of clay, find, or any folid earth, manures. 
Rolling when wet, &c. are the operations bed calcu- 
lated to give iolidity to the mofs foil make it retentive 
pf fap, and prevent the corns from becoming witched. 
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Jlfcy? SW conftdcred as Pajlure. 

MOSS is generally paftured with (heep, but it is 
well known to be only a miferable, and very unpala- 
table fubfiftence, which that valuable animal can 
gather from fuch a foil, until it is meliorated by 
cultivation, which has not as yet been much attended 
to. It has already been noticed, that wherever mofs 
has once fixed its feat, no pains have been taken to 
interrupt its growth; and what is, if polfible, ftill more 
furprifing, fcarcely have any means been ufed, either 
to increafe the quantity, or better the quality of its 
pafture; though it is well known, that the herbage 
growing on uncultivated mofs is capable of great im- 
provement, and the condition of the poor animal that 
feeds on it, might be much meliorated at a fmaU ex* 
pence. 

Every ftoremafter who poffeffes mofs-paflure, will 
readily admit, that, by cutting open channels for the 
water in all the low gutters, where it remains ftagnat- 
ed with mofs-fog, the herbage would be much increaf-. 
ed, and its quality greatly improved. Yet fuch is 
their inattention to that neceffary and profitable fpecies 
of improvement, that few fuch drains have yet begun 
to be formed in the weftern counties of Scotland. 
The poor flieep is ftill doomed to wade to the belly 
in gutters of ftagnant water, and yellow fog, in which 
many of them perifli every year; though at the ex«* 
pence of a few fhillings, perhaps, feveral acres of mofs 
might be laid fo dry, that the fheep would not fink 
over its hoof, the quantity of the herbage would be 
multiplied, and its value more than doubled. The 
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draining neceffary for muir pafture might eafily 
be executed in the courfe of a few years, by the 
fhepherds, without interfering with their duty to their 
flocks. The herds, however, generally prefer loiter- 
ing on the muirs, either altogether idle, or only knit* 
ing (lockings, by which they can only gain twopence, 
or threepence per day. Could the (hepherds be only 
prevailed upon to lay afide the (locking-wires, throw 
off their plaids, and take up the draining- fpade, they 
might, befide tending their flocks, each of them gain 
two (hillings every day to themfelves, and a vaft deal 
more to their matters and the proprietors. William. 
Dykes, of Lambhill, Efq. being convinced of the 
utility of draining the gutters in his (heep-walks, en- 
gaged a man acquaint with that kind of work, who 
opened the drains with fuch facility, that at 3 farthings 
per fall in length, he gained from 4s. to 5s. per day. 
The herd on tjhe muir, tempted by the profit, folicited 
the job; but fuch is the force of indolent habits over 
thofe who have been inflated to them, that the herd 
never gained more than 8d. or 10d. by draining. 
Finding the labour irkfome, he returned to his plaid, 
and his (locking-wires, like the Hottentot to his pud- 
ding; the draining fpade has been fuffered to peri(h 
by ruft, and the poor (heep continues to wade the 
gutters as formerly. 

In many fituations, the pafture of mofs ground 
might be greatly increafed and enriched, by flooding 
clay, earth, or fand, upon the mofs, by means of 
dreams of water. Where that is impracticable, thefc 
might be carted on the mofs, in time of drought or 
in froft. The furface of the mofs once laid dry, a 
fmall quantity of fand, earth, clay, &c. from the 
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neighbouring heights, would greatly ittiprfcve the paf' 
ture, both in quantity and in quality. Even a few acres 
fo drefted every year, tvotild foon raife the flleep 
walks to double their prefeiit valtte. But c&rliug 
feems to be much more congenial ta the temper of 
the people. Lime abounds in the mulfs on the Aveft, 
and marl is known to abound in feme of them. A 
'drefiing of thefe with the fand or earth here reconu 
mended, wotild imprbve the paftufe to fuch a degree, 
as mod amply to indemnify the ^xpeftces. It fs well 
known, that a drefling of hot lime wiH iftftafttly bant'fh 
the heath, bents, smd mofs-plahts, a»d raife m their 
ftead, a rich carpeting of white clover, daifies, and 
rich eft poa graces, on thebleakeft muirs in Scotland. 
Even the cleanings of roads and ditehes, whet 
fpread on a muir foil of the worft kind, will iftftandy 
change the heather and ling into the richeft herbaga. 
But it would be in tain to apply any of thefe to a foil 
that had not been relieved frotftftagnant water. 
Manure may as Well be thrown into the oceaft, as 
applied to any foil that has not been relieved from 
water in a fluid (late. 

Draining, top-dreffing, and manure^ ittftantly 
change the nature of the herbage, as well as better 
its quality. This, however, ought not to be altogether 
left to chance. Every ufeful grafs, or plant, which the 
foil can fupport, ought to be introduced and cultivat- 
ed. The cotton-head or mofs-cropt, and draw-ling, 
fhould be planted and encouraged in every mofs foil, 
as they yield a rich fupply of green food early in 
fpring, and long before any other gr^ffes rife. The 
Holcus lanotusy or hofe-grafs; the fly bent; dog-tail* 
grafsj various tribes of the A van a y or corn grafles> 
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and others, the mod proper for hay or pafture, ought 
to be introduced and carefully cultivated, to improve 
the pafture. Broom and whins, (hould alfo be raifed 
ra the (heep-walks, both for (helter and for food, in 
the time of fnow. 

Clumps and belts of planting for {helter, are 
another fpecies of improvement, much needed in (heep- 
walks, and whicU might be eafily raifed to cover the 
poor animal from the inclemency of the weather, as 
will be (hown in courfe. 

•Ve frequently fee proprietors of muir lands, eager 
to extend their eftates, by making new purchafes; and 
they are generally well fatkfied, if they can obtain 
four or five per cent, of intereft on the fums advanced. 
But money laid out with judgment in improving the 
pafture, and cultivating the foil of the lands they aU 
ready poffefs, would frequently draw 50, or perhaps, 
100 per cent., as well as prove fources o£ employ- 
ment to the labourer, and of wealth to the nation* 
An eftate merely paffing into the hands of anothet 
proprietor, is a matter of fmall importance to the pub- 
lic; but by their improvement, the whole community 
become gainers. The, proprietor or tenant, who im- 
proves one muir farm, does more real fervice to man- 
kind, than he could do by merely purchafing a thou- 
fand; and if fuch improvements were condufted with 
any degree of propriety, the profit they would yield 
would be immenfe. Yet- fuch is the prejudice (in this 
part of the country at lead) in favour of purchafing, 
and againft improvement, that the perfon who (hould 
propofe to lay out the price of one farm, on the im- 
provement of two or three more, would be accounted 
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a fool, and his credit would be doubted; but it is only 
a few of the proprietors, or poffeffors of land, in this 
part of Scotland who expofe themfelves to popu- 
lar ridicule, by making extenfive improvements on 
their eftates. 



Plantation on Mofs. 

THAT trees might be reared, and brought to con- 
fiderable perfe&ion, even on mofs foil, is a matter fo 
well authenticated, by the thriving plantations to be 
found growing on that defcription of earth in every 
county in Scotland, that it becomes quite unnecefifary 
to enumerate inftances. It is not to be expected, 
however, that all the different kinds of trees will 
thrive equally well, in every foil and fituation. If we 
would expeft planting to turn to good account any 
where, we mud be at pains to felect the fpecies of 
trees fuited to the foil, which we devote to that ufe. 
The fuccefs of the rearer of foreft wood, >yill depend 
more on his firill, in fele&ing the kinds fuited to the 
foil, and fituation where he plants, than upon any 
other circumftance. • 

Where plantations are to be attempted on a mofe 
foil, the neceffity of a judicious felectton becomes ftiU 
greater. The depth and quality of the mofs, altitude 
of its fituation, humidity of the foil, nature and quali- 
ties of the fubfoil,. &c. ought to be carefully attended 
to, and none but trees well adapted thereto, fbould 
be planted. In the wonderful economy of nature, 
trees, as well as grafles, are provided for almoft every 
yoffible diver fity of foil, climate, and fituation^ and 
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it is &s neceffary to make a judicious fele&ion in 
planting woods and belts, as it is in cropping the field, 
or thd garden. Room is left for exercifing ingenuity, 
and rewards are held out for induftry, in the one as 
well as in the other. 

A deep flaw-mofs, is certainly far from being the 
foil bed adapted to the growth of wood; but if ftag- 
nant water is removed from the fufface of the mofs, 
alders, birch, mountain-afti, poplars, pines, willows, 
larch, and all other aquatic trees, will grow even in a 
flaw-mofs* to a very confiderable fize. But wherever 
the raofs lies too thick for the roots of trees to reach 
the fubfoil, nothing but aquatic trees can be expe&ed 
to thrive. 

That trees of thefe kinds will attain confiderable 
fize in a mofs foil, is evident from their being to be 
feen growing healthy, and with confiderable luxuri- 
ance, in that defcription of earth, in many parts of 
' Scotland. The fame fa& may alfo be eftablifhed, 
from the immenfe number of trees of thefe defcrip- 
tions, which are found every where enveloped in the 
middle of mofles, where it is evident they have 
grown in the peat-earth, after it had accumulated to 
fuch a depth, as to preclude their roots from ever 
reaching the fubfoil. Oaks, elms, and other trees of 
large dimenfions, are never found but at the bottom 
of the mofs, having evidently grown from the original 
foil, before the mofs began to be formed. But feveral 
courfes of birch, willows, mountain-alh* and other 
aquatic trees, are, where the mofs lies deep, generally 
found with the roots adhering, and extended as they 
grew in the mofs, feveral feet from the bottom of the 
peat-earth, and altogether above the reach of the fub* 
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foil. Thefe fliow, beyond a doubt, that, after the 
mofs had rifen high over the original foil, and the 
wood which had grown in it, acquatic trees had 
long continued to grow naturally in the mofs. In 
fome places, too, in the Highlands, two, three, and 
fometimes four courfes of fir trees, are found in the 
mofs, at different heights above each other, each 
courfe having only begun to grow, after the former 
generation of trees had been overthrown, and the 
mofs had rifen high over them. It is well authenti- 
cated, that, in fome parts of the Highlands, two or 
three courfes of fir, are found, at different heights, a- 
,bove each other in the mofs ftrata; and a fourth 
generation are now growing fpontaneoufly on the fur- 
face. Wherever trees grow naturally, and without 
prote&ion, they will certainly grow better when plant- 
ed and enciofed. * 

But many of the moffes are fo thin, that the roots 
of the trees can eafily reach the foil below. Where 
that is the cafe, every fpecies of trees fuited to the 
fubfoil, will dill grow. If the mofs is not more than 
two feet in thicknefs, and refts on a foil of clay, or 
folid loam, in not more than 800 or 1000 feet of alti- 
tude, oaks, elms, afhes, and other foreft trees, may 
ftill be reared to a confiderable fize. If the mofs 
thinly covers a fandy, gravelly, or rocky foilj allies, 
elms, pines, beeches, &c. are the proper plants. 

It is evident, that oaks of vaft dimenfions, and 
many other fpecies of large trees, once grew on the 
mod elevated muirs on the Aven, and in almoft every 

* In Mofs-mulloch, in the parifh of Strathaven, there are, at pres- 
ent, growing fpontaneoufly, fome young firs, near 3 feet high, where 
the mofs is not lefs than 38 or 40 feet deep. 
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part of the ifland. And though a melancholy alteration 
in the climate, may prevent them from attaining the 
great magnitude of thofe of former ages; yet, wherever 
wood has formerly grown, it will ftill grow, * (if the 
roots can only reach the original foil,) though not to 
the fame perfe&ion as in former ages. In many thou- 
fands of acres of the muirs of Avendale, and other 
weftern parts of Scotland, the roots of the trees may 
eaiily reach the fubfoil, dill as good for the growth 
of wood as ever. The flaw-moffes are capable of 
rearing aquatic trees. If from the change of climate, 
or other local circumftances, they fhould not now 
attain that degree of perfe&ion, which they formerly 
did, in fuch a foil, yet they may, if fkilfully managed, 
come to fuch perfe&ion, as to be fit for country ufesj 
and, at all events, to (helter the ground, and the help- 
lefs animal, that is doomed to pafture in fuch expofed 
fituations. This alone, independent of the value of 
the timber, would be found to be a matter of infinite 
importance, in fuch a high, open, and unfheltered 
country as Avendale, and other muirs in Scotland. 
I know no way in which the proprietors of muir 
lands, could lay out part of their fortune to greater 
advantage, than in rearing clumps or belts of wood 
in their fheep-walks. They would fhelter the ground, 
prove beneficial to the fheep, and highly ornamental 
to the country. 

* " In every place where timber is found, there is always a good 
" foil below, on which the trees have grown. 7 his foil is as good as 
" ever for the frodudion of trees* Unfortunately, indeed, in mod 
" cafes, it lies too deep. But, where it is not covered with fo much 
** as three feet of mofs, it affords a favourable fituation for planU- 
" turn." Dr. Walker's Prize Effay, page 107. 
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Culture and Cropping of Mofs. 

PEAT-EARTH, not only yields grafs for paflure, 
and rears plantations, but with proper treatment, it 
may bealfo made to produce weighty crops of good 
grain, and valuable roots. But though thefe import- 
ant fafts have now been afcertained beyond all doubt, 
yet the cultivation of mofs foil has not hitherto been 
attended to, in any degree fuitable to its high im- 
portance. We are only indebted to accident, for what 
is yet known on that fubjeft. Few who have ever 
engaged in the culture and cropping of mofs, have 
been capable of making experiments and obferva- 
titins, that could direft their own, or their neighbours' 
future operations on folid principles, or lead to ufe- 
ful difcoveries. One happens by accident, to extend 
his potato beds, a few feet or yards into the mofs 
foil, and to fow it with oats next year, and finding a 
profitable return from both, he repeats the experi- 
ment, and his neighbours begin to follow his example. 
Another with a view to remove the mofs, that he may 
get at the foil which it covers, confumes the mofs 
with fire; and the luxuriant crop produced from the 
afhes, tempts him and his neighbours to continue the 
praftice. It is only to fuch accidental difcoveries, 
and not to any regular courfe of investigation or ex- 
periment, that the culture of mofs-earth in Scotland 
can be traced. 

The greateft improvements that have been introduc- 
ed into the mofs-culture of this kingdom, have been 
imported from Ireland. It has been the pra&ice in 
that country, for about a century paft, to plant pota- 
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toes in their turf bogs, in the way ufually termed lazy- 
beds; and they have always had valuable crops of 
potatoes, and luxuriant crops of corn after them. 
: The Irifh cultivators had alfo discovered, that lime 
;♦ acled as a powerful manure on mofs-earth, and had a 
tendency to consolidate the foil. The fuccefs with 
which this mode of culture was attended, could not 
fail to attraft the notice of fuch of our countrymen^. 
as happened to traverfe the moffy parts of Ireland, 
and they imported them into Scotland. We are cer- 
tainly much obliged to thofe who have introduced 
among us the improvements carried on in th^t coun- 
try, but I fhould have been much happier, to have 
been able to congratulate my countrymen, on the fuo 
cefs of their own difcoveries; or, eyen on their having 
made improvements on the Irifh pra£Hce. Until fur- 
ther invefiigations are made by thofe qualified to do 
fo with fuccefs, it rauft afford much confolatibn to 
every well-wifher to the improvements of his coun- 
try, to know, that the modes of culture already 
known, and beginning to be pra&ifed in Scotland, 
are fuch, as when executed with any degree of pro- 
priety, will mod amply reward the cultivator, and 
lead to the mod important improvements, . Such in- 
formation mu ft be of the higheft importance to the 
proprietors of eftates, in many parts of this country. 
It cannot fail to be peculiarly intereftiflg to the pro- 
prietors of land in Avendale, who havefo many thou- 
fands of acres of mofs, every way capable of being 
rendered productive, with the means of improvement 
at hand, yet remaining in an uncultivated ftate. 

To roufe my countrymen to further exertions ia 
agricultural improvements, and efpccia'iy in reclaiuv 
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ing the cxtenfive fields of uncultivated mofs, with 
which the country abounds, is my fole aim in writing 
this pamphlet. If it (hall contribute in any degree to 
that end, my utmoft ambition will be gratified. As I 
have not for feveral years paft farmed any land, it 
has not been in my power to make the experiments I 
might have done, had I occupied land. I have neither 
feeh, nor acquired fuch correct information, as to the 
improved modes of culture carried on abroad, as to 
be able to detail them, or fay which of them would 
beft fuit our foil and climate. But having furveyed^ 
• for feveral years paft, all the mofs-culture within my 
reach, in the fouthern and weftern, counties of Scot- 
land, converfed much with the people engaged in 
thefe improvements, and collected all the information 
I could; I fhall detail it to my readers, with fuch re- 
marks as occur, on what I confider the beft method* 
of Labouring^ Manuring^ and Cropping of mofs. Tak 
ing thefe in their order, I proceed to offer fome re* 
marks on the beft method of 

Labouring Mofs Soil. 

MOSS being evidently an excrefcence, which has 
grown over a foil, for the moft part much more valua- 
ble than itfelf, and the cultivation of the peat-earth 
being but ill underftood, the firft and moft natural 
wifh concerning it, will be, how to remove the peat- 
eaTth, fo as to recover the fubfoil over which it has 
ufurped its feat. This has been often attempted, by 
burning the mofs down to the original foil, and fomo 
times "by digging it up, and floating it off by means of 
a ft ream of water. Thefe may rather be conlidered 
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as plans of extirpating, than of cultivating mofs. The 
propriety of them will fall to be appretiated by a 
compafifon of the value of the mofs-foil, with that 
which it covers, .and the facility with which the mofs 
can be removed. Where the mofs covers a foil much 
more valuable than itfelf, and where it can be cleared 
away at a moderate expence, that is certainly the 
mod proper method of cultivation. But where the 
fubfoil does not much exceed in value the peat-foil, or 
where the expence of removing the mofs would more 
than caft the balance, it would be wrong to make the 
attempt* 

Burning mofs for the fake of the aflies it yields, to 
he ufed as a manure, will be (Kown to be extreme 
had economy. And unlefs where the ftrafa of mofs- 
earth is but thin, and reds on a fubfoil of clay or 
loam, it would be bad hufbandry to attempt to get rid. 
of it by burning. If the mofs covers a fandy foil, it 
would be madnefs to burn off the peat earth; as the 
foil would be thereby, after a crop or two, reduced 
to abfolute fterility. But where the mofs is thin, and. 
covers a clay or loamy foil, burning may be pra&ifed 
tp advantage. By burning in fuch circumftances, 
you not only exchange a mofs foil for one of much, 
greater value, but the clay will be very mugh improv- 
ed by the operations of the fire. The mechanical, 
arrangements of the clay will be improved, it will be. 
rendered lefs tenacious, and lefs retentive of moifture,. 
which are its greateft defe&s; and from the afties of 
the peat, the alkaline fait it contains, and operations 
of the fire, it will be partly fertilized. 

For thefe reafons, I (hould not on^y recommend the 

R 
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burning; of ill rtibfs, tf hich covers thinly i clary (oil, 
or is niixad with ft; but wherever a podr meagre 
clay htid lies in the vicinity of mofs (which is oftea 
the cafe,) I would confider it good hufbandty, to lay 
a lafge quantity of mofs along the crown of every 
*i<fg6, dig up, ot plough part of the clay foil, mix it 
with the mofs, and when both were a little dried, fet 
tfierti on fite. Th£ dry mofs would calcine a large 
portion of tlie clay. If the burning can be performed 
in a fmotherdd tvay, and as much of the vegetable 
matter in the mofs as poffible prevented from being 
diflipated in gas, the efFe&s of the burning will be tbfc- 
iriore beneficial At iny rate, the burnt clay mixed 
with the foil, will render it more open and pervious, 
and much more productive for many years to come. 
But this fubjeft will be refumed when I come to treat 
of manuring mofs. 

Floating of mofs, by means of a ftrearti of water, ia* 
ordfcr to get at the foil it covers, has alfo been pra&if- 
ed in fdme places. But this mode of removing mofs 
can only be prafticable in few fituations, and it ought 
never to be attempted, but where the fuperior value 
of the fubfoil is adequate to the expence of floating off 
the encumbering roofs-earth. 

The mod mafterly undertaking of this kind ever 
attempted in Britain, or, probably in the world, is 
that which was projefted and begun, on the eftate of 
Blair-Drummond, by the truly patriotic Lord Karnes, 
and which has been fuccefsfully accompliftied by his 
fon, the prefent Mr. Drummond. Many thoufands 
of acres of beautiful haugh land, fituated on both 
fides the river Forth, above the bridge of Stirling, are 
moll unfortunately covered with mofs, from three to 
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fifteen feet deep. This extenfive vale had, in former 
ages, been covered with growing wood, part of " Syl~ 
*va Caledonia," mentioned by Tacitus. The innumer- 
able trees which compofed that wood, are now found 
under the mofs, lying by the roots from which they 
fprung, and thefe roots are alfo found in the ground* 
with their (hoots and tendons far extended in the 
clay, in the very pofition in which they grew. That 
the cutting of this wood, gave birth to the mofs which 
now covers it, and the beautiful vale on which it grew, 
cannot he doubted. And it is equally clear, that the 
Herculean labour of cutting down thefe extenfiye 
fprefts, has been performed by the Romans. The 
roads (evidently Roman works,) made through differ- 
ent parts of this extenfive valley, upon the furface pf 
the clay below the mofs, the Roman stations yet en- 
tire in its vicinity, and the Roman utenfils found 
under it, prove the cutting of thefe woods to haye 
been performed by that enterprifing people. About 
1500 acres of this mofs, forms part of the eftate of 
Blair-Drummond. Being flaw-mofs, very deep, of 
fmall value as a foil, and the Xubfoil -being a ftrpng 
rich clay, Lord Karnes, that bright ornament of his 
native country, planned the fcheme of floating off the 
mofs, by raifing a ftream of water from the river 
Teath, Jn a regular formed canal to the Forth; and 
by this means, to relieve the rich clay foil from the 
huge load of fuperincumbent moft, fo as it might be 
cultivated and rendered productive* 

For this purpofe, a wheel was conftru&ed on the 
Perfian model, which rifes from the river, and dif- 
charges into troughs about 20 feet high, upwards of 
three thoufand pints of water every minute. The 
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water fo raifed, being carried to the mofs, near two 
miles diflant, is equally divided among the mofs 
tenants, who (lore it up into refervoirs cut into the 
folid mofs, until it be convenient for them to ufe it. 
A regular canal, about two feet wide, and eighteen 
inches deep, being formed on the furface of the clay, 
at the foot of the mofs brae, the water is let into that 
canal from the refervoir, and the mofs being dug up 
with fpades, is thrown into the canal, which flpats it 
into the river Forth, A break or dafs of the mofs, 
about ten feet broad, from the fide of the canal, is 
ufually taken in, and when that is dug down to the 
clay, and the niofs floated off, a new canal is formed 
at the bottom of the mofs brae, and a new dafs or 
break of the mofs dug up and thrown into it. The 
average diftance to which the mofs is thus thrown, 
from the fpade into the canal, is five feet; yet when 
the digging up the mofs, and throwing it into the 
canal at that average diftance, is undertaken at a 
farthing for each cubic yard, the labourer will gain 
upwards of two (hillings fterling per day. As a cubic 
yard of mofs weighs upwards of ninety (tones, a la- 
bourer will dig up in one day, arid throw from his 
fpade, to the average diflance of five yards, about 
4,500 (lones weight of mofs-earth. 

The wheel was ere&ed, and the water brought to 
the mofs, at the proprietor's expence. The mofs has 
been parcelled out in fmall lots, of 8 acres each, on 
Jeafes of 38 years, and the tenants were moftly High- 
landers, who had been turned out by their landlords, f 
when the lands they occupied were converted into 
fheep-walks. The proprietor gave each fettler a quan- 
tity of meal, with timber, and fome further aid k 
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building a houfe. The rent was low at firft, but riles 
corifiderably after a fixed period. The colony began 
to be planted about the year 1768, and it now con- 
tains near 1000 fouls, who, in general, live very com- 
fortably, in neat fmall houfes, moftly built of brick. 
Near 500 acres of this mofs have already been dug 
up to 'the clay^ and carried off in this manner. As 
the average thicknefs of the mofs is probably about 8 
feet, no lefs than 789,333,000 cubic yards of ^ mofs, 
weighing upwards of 71,839,970,000 (tones, mud 
have been dug up, thrown on an average to a diftance 
of five feet, and carried off by the artificial ftream of 
wateT ! 

From the lands thus cleaned of mofs, between two 
and three thoufand bolls of grain are now raifed an- 
nually. Sixty horfes, and between two and thrie 
hundred cows, are now fupported upon a piece of 
land, which formerly did not yield a penny per acre 
of yearly rent. Great, indeed, is the honour due to 
the worthy and venerable patriot who projected the 
fcheme, that has relieved fo many of his fellow-crea- 
tures from mifery, and taught them that induftry by 
which they have enriched themfelves, and greatly 
benefited foctety. The patriotifm of the father ihines 
confpicuous in his fon; wjio, befides the enlargement 
of his rent-rolls, has the Angular felicity of feeing his 
colony increafe daily in wealth and happinefs, by pur- 
suing the paths of virtuous induftry, which he and 
his father have opened to their view. Such confofa- 
tions do not fall to the lot of many. I (hould covec 
the felicity which Mr. Drummond mud derive from a. 
furvey of his mofs colony, infinitely more than I 
would do the whole labours and achievements of 
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Mr. Pitt, or of Bonaparte. I much doubt if either, 
or both of them, can furvey their works with the de- 
gree of pleafure which that gentleman muft feel, on 
. viewing the people he has rendered happy, and the 
fervice he has done to fociety. 

Dr. Walker, in his Effay on raofs, fo often quoted, 

feems to have entertained the fame fentiments with 

me on this fubjelt, p. 83. " This is a domeftic 

44 conqueft, /ar preferable to one of a foreign nature. 

" If this is not patriotifm, one may be at a loft to 

%i know what patriotifm is. The achievements of a 

*' warrior in the field may have a dazzling ap- 

" pearance, but they cannot, in the eye of reafon, be 

" accounted equal to this." And at page 104th, he 

feys, <c It is not eafiy to forget one of the laft vifits 

" paid by the worthy Lord Karnes, to his tenants in 

" this mofs. They flocked around him, the men, 

cc their wives, and their children, as to a father and 

" benefa&or. Not like other tenant^, who are apt to 

€i extenuate their profits 9 they were anxious to ftiow 

*' their beneficial crops, and how much they had 

* c . gained. This was their comfort and his delight. 

" But all this arofe from his own original idea of ren- 

<€ dering thefe honeft people, to a certain degree, inde- 

" pendent, and, confequently, induftrious and happy, 

" highly ufeful to themfelves, to the public, and to 

" his own property." 

But it is only in fome few fituations, that rnofs can 
be thus removed, and therefore other modes of cul- 
ture muft be reforted to. When mofs cannot be 
cleared off, the fubfoil mud be abandoned, and the 
views of the cultivator dire&ed to the improvement 
of the xnefs foil itfelf, the fubjed now to be treated. 
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A judicious cultivator of any foil, before he begins, 
to labour, or even fixes his plans of operation, will 
carefully examine the nature and qualities of the foii. 
he is to improve, with all its properties and defe&s, 
fo that he may proceed in his operations with judg., 
ment. Not only do different foils require different 
modes of treatment, b\it every diverfity in the ftate of: 
any foil, climate, or other circumftances, will require 
a different plan of operation. What would improve 
or enrich one fori, would not only be loft upoa anoth- 
er, but, even upon the fame field, when in a different 
(late. This is more eminently the cafe with mofs* 
than with any other defcription of foil. The operas 
ttons which would render one moCs productive, would ' 
injure, or be loft upon another* The manure whichv 
would enrich o»e field of peat-eafth, would be thrown, 
away upon othe* fields of thai earthy and the crop." 
which would be profitable on one field, would mifgive/ 
on others, or even on the fame field in a different ftate. 
Much therefore of the fuccefs of mcfs culture muft 
depend Upon a judicious fyftem of operations, welt 
adapted to particular circumftances 

Unfortunately the. cultivation and cropping of 
mofs, has generally been left to thofe who were leaft; 
qualified to inveftigate the caufes of fecundity or fte«* 
rility. Their only rule of a&ion has generally been 
what they have feen done by others no better inform- 
ed than themfelves. If one man reaps a luxuriant 
crop, after having burnt his mofs, then nothing is 
thought of among his neighbours, but how to kindlet 
the fire. If lime or dung have failed in producing a 
crop to the extent that was expected, the powers of 
thefe manures are doubled, and they are rejected. 
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While, perhaps, the rich crop in the one cafe, and rfie 
failure in the other, may have proceeded from caufes 
very remote from thofe to which they are imputed.. 

. Inftead of following uniformly that courfe of pro- 
cedure, that, to a fuperficial obferver, may appear to 
have had a partial fuccefs in fome inftances, without 
afcertaining whether the foil, fituation, and other 
circumftances are every way fimilar; a judicious im- 
prover of mofs, will carefully examine into the nature, 
fubftances, and qualities of the mofs he is to cultivate, 
its depth; fituation; altitude; humidity; accidental 
mixture with other earths; nature and qualities of 
the fubfoil; proximity to markets; and other local 
circumftances; and he will vary his modes of cujture* 
as the circumftances of the cafe may require. 

Moffes differ fo much in their qualities, as weH as, 
local circumftances, that no general plan of cultivat- 
ing and cropping them, will be found to anfwer equal- 
ly well in every inftance. Neither will it be poffible 
in a work fo limited, to treat at large of all the oper- 
ations that may be neceffary in every diverfity of foil 
and circumftances. Some of the mod remarkable 
only of thofe to b$ found in the \yeftern parts of Scot- 
land will be noticed. 

Bent and flow-mofs are the only diftin&ions in the 
quality of the moffes known . in thefe parts of the 
country. In fo far as relates to the culture and crop- 
ping, no other diftin&ions feem neceffary. I fhali 
therefore make no other. 

Ee?2t-wrfs, in. the language of the weftern dift rifts, 
is that firm fulid mofc, or moffy foil, which has been 
formed from a fucceffion of crops of ling, bent-graffes, 
and other coarfe aqua.tic herbage, with a. fward of 
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which it is ftill found to be covered* This defcriptioa 
of mofs has generally a confiderable declivity, is of no 
great depth, and always fo firm and folid, as to fup- 
port the feet of cattle to pafture or to labour it. . Tbjut 
kind of mofs is by far the mod valuable for cropping. 
And as immenfe tradls of it remain in a (late of na* 

ture, in all the fouthern and weftern counties, the 

* 

cultivation of it merits particular attention. 

The mode of labouring and cultivating mofs of this 
defer iption, is plain and eafy. Being once relieved 
from (lagnant water on the furface* a good dre&ng 
of lime ought to be applied, and allowed to remain 
at lead a year on the fward. Lime lb applied, will 
deftroy the coarfe bulky herbage with which that 
defcription of mofs is always covered, and convert it 
into manure for the foil. Where garden mould/ or 
other rich earth, or compofl can be procured, they 
may be laid upon the fward with the lime. They 
will alfo have a powerful effe& in rotting the coarfe 
herbage, and enriching the foil. The effe&s of thefe 
manures being in a great meafure confined to the iur- 
face, it would be proper to apply a drefling of cauftic 
lime to the mofs, whenever it is ploughed up, and 
before the feed is fown. A drefling of powdery lime, 
thus applied to the new laboured mofs, would help to 
pulverife the foil, promote the putrefaction of the 
mofs-earth, and thereby reduce its vegetable fubftance 
to the flood of plants. 

When this kind of foil is cultivated, the utmoffis* 
care fhould be taken, not only to relieve the furface 
of all moifture in a (late of fluidity, before tfye lime it 
applied, (as manure can be of no ufe wfiere water is 
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allowed to ft and;) but the ground when ploughed, 
fhould be carefully formed into ridges, as regular as 
ppffible, that all parts of the furface may remain e- 
qually humid. Inattention to the exaft formation 
of tfie- ridges and furrows, will render the whole o* 
perations abortive. Frequently fome fpade-work be- 
comes neceffary in forming the ridges on new ground. 
If the furface of mbfs abounds with dry hillocks, they 
jfhould be dug up and removed. If they are not need- 
ed to fill lip fome low places in the field, they ought 
to be burnt; as the raofs-earth in thefe heights has 
become too dry, and oxygenated, to be formed into a 
produ&ive foil. And when too much forced earth 
Is thrown into a hollow, the foil will not retain the 
' moifture neceffary to fupport vegetation : the water 
will percolate through the forced earth, and the crop 
wit! b6 ftirved for want of fap, 

Mr. Lieper of Drumbuie, who has excelled all 
others in Avendale in reclaiming mofs, begins his 
Operations by laying off the ridges at the breadth, 
and in thfe line of dire&ion proper to form them. He 
cuts out the whole furrows with a plough or fpade, fo 
^i to relieve the furface from ftagnant water. He 
$flfe up fome of the low places with what has been 
dug from the furrows and the hillocks on the furface, 
"and he conftimes the overplus with fire. The ridges 
being thus formed, and the furface laid dry, a good 
dreffing of lime is applied, and the land is ploughed 
in about a year after. To this mode of procedure I 
c*ri offer no amendments, except to recommend the 
application of a dreffing of hot lime whenever the 
land is ploughed. 

Unlefs mofs of this defcription happens to be mixed 
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with clay or earth, it will, when firft dug up, be fo 
tough and adhefive, as not to be eafily formed into a 
vegetable mould. It will in fad be a real peat, in- 
capable of fupporting vegetation, until it (hall be pul- 
yerifed into a foil. This may be effected by mechani- 
cal labour, the application of manure, and the viciffi- 
tudes of the weather. 

The fpade, the hoe, the harrow, &c may be ufed 
to break and divide it. Hot lime, and other manures, 
will affift in pulverifing it. And every vicilfitude of 
the weather will have the fame effe£h That thefe 
may have fuller fcope, the mofs ought to be labour- 
ed, for the firft time, a year, if poflible, before it is 
cropped. The drought of fummer, followed by the 
'rains of autumn, thefe by the frotts and thaws of 
winter, and thofe by the drought of feedtime, will, 
e^ch in their turn, when aided by the force of ma- 
fulre, and mechanical labour, contribute to the reduc- 
tion of the tenacity of the peat, and pulverife it into a 
predu&ive mould. If the labouring for the firft crop 
is not executed till the ordinary feafon for ploughing, 
the expeftation of the cultivator cannot be realized 
for that feafon. The firft crop is generally loft from 
inattention to that circumftance. 

A letter from the pen of Sir John Sinclair of 
Ulbfter, M. P. lately appeared in the newspapers, 
containing an account of the honourable Baronet's 
progrefs in the cultivation of mofs. Sir John is fen- 
fible of the necefftty of the peat-earth being formed 
into a foil before it is cropped; but he feems to think, 
that that great change may be effefled by froft alone, 
in the courfe of a tingle winter. With all deference 
to fych refpedfrble authority, I beg leave to differ 19 
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opinion from him in this particular. I know from 
experience and observation, in in (lances beyond num- 
ber, that where the mofs was not laboured for the 
firft year, long before the ordinary feafon of plough- 
ing, the crop totally mifgave, merely becaufe no foil 
had been formed in which the grain could grow. It 
is impoflible it can be otherwife. The adhefive quali- 
ties of the peat-earth arefuch, that, until it is reduced, 
every furrow is, during the drought of fummer, dried 
into a peat fit for fuel. Thefe adhefive qualities are 
too ftrong to be reduced by the frofts of one winter. 
Neither can I perceive the propriety of trufting that 
change entirely to the operations of froft. If that 
alone could form peat-earth into vegetable mould, 
every mofs would be already covered with fuch a foil; 
for the froft penetrates into every mofs in Scotland, 
tp more than the depth of an ordinary foil, once or 
twice every winter. Froft will, no doubt, aid in the 
redu&ioji of tfye tenacious peat; but why truft to it 
alone, or reject the influence of the rain, drought, 
fun, winds, &c. Every viciflitude of the weather 
will contribute to the formation and fru&ifying of 
the foil. The alternate rain and droughts, frofts and 
thaws, fun and wind, all aft powerfully in breaking 
down the tenacious mofs, pulverifing it into a pro- 
ductive foil, $nd rendering it capable of fupporting 
grain. 

In th^t letter, the worthy Baronet dates, on the 
authority of Dr. Anderfon, that froft converts mofs 
not only into a fertile foil, but even into manure, fer- 
tilizing it at the fame time; but that expofing it to 
the fun, or ploughing U during the fummer, does 
mifchief. With all deference, however, to the hon» 
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curable Baronet, and the learned do&or, I cannot 
aflent to their opinion. That the frofts and thaw* 
will contribute to the reduction of the tenacity of the 
peat, and help to pulverife it into a vegetable foil, i 
readily admit : but fo will alfo the rains and droughts, 
the fun, the winds, and every other viciflitude of the 
weather; and the oftener all thefe fucceed each other, 
the fooner, and the more completely will the adhefivc 
texture of the peat-earth be overcome. I never 
understood that fro ft fertilises the earth, or that the 
influence of the fun has a contrary effeft. If the fua 
and fummer drought fhould dry up the moifture of 
the mofs, that is one of the things which Dr. Ander- 
fon feems to confider as neceffary; for in his treatife 
on mofs, he recommends under-draining and trench* 
ing the whole foil, in order to carry off the moifture. 
Every man duly experienced in mofs-culture, will 
atteft, that no degree of drynefs which a laboured 
field of peat-earth can acquire, during the drought of 
fummer/ will in the leaft hinder it from being after- 
wards pulverifed ifito a vegetable mould; but, on the 
contrary, will greatly accelerate the formation of the 
foil* The drought will contrad the volume of the 
peat-furrow, or fpadefull; the rains will again fwell 
it out; the frofts will diftend it, (or the water it has 
abforbedj ftill farther; the thaws will bring it back; 
the drought will reduce it ftill more; till by thefe al- 
ternate viciffitudes, the texture of the peat is annihi- 
lated, and it is pulverifed into a vegetable foil. Even 
peats cut in the month of May, and carefully fpread 
out to dry, if they are not uplifted, but fuflered to He 
expofed to every viciflitude of the weather, will, in the 
courfe of a year or to, lofe their tenacity apd ipflam- 
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inability, and be completely melted into vegetable 
mould. But the drought can never have fuch power' 
ful effefts on a laboured field of mofs, as it mud have 
upon a tingle peat four inches fquare, and intention- 
ally laid out to dry. 

Whatever fertilizing effc&s, therefore, the froft 
may have on the moffes at Strathnaver, or the farm 
called Aufdale, where Dr. Anderfon made his expert 
merits on the cultivation of mofs, the fun and the 
rains are the great fertilizers of every description of 
foil on the fouth fide of the Forth; and they have 
alfo the mod powerful effeds, as well as the froft, in 
changing the mechanical arrangement of the peat 
foil, and converting it into vegetable mould. The 
drought of fummer, while it contributes to that end, 
does no mifchief whatever to the mofs~eartb, in this 
part of Scotland. On the contrary, various confider? 
ations occur, to render the ploughing of mofs in 
fummer advifeable. If the mofs is deep at)d foft, it 
will fupport the feet of horfes much better during the 
drought of fummer, than when it is drenched in the 
winter rains. It can be ploughed at lefs expence in 
fummer, when the horfes are fed upon grafs, than in 
winter when they mud be fed on corn and hay, and 
when it would, befUes, interfere with the other labour 
pf the farm. 

Sir John Sinclair re corn mends ploughing of the 
tyrf or furface, with a fen plough, apd either burning 
|t, or laying it up into dykes, to fhelter the land; and 
pnd after it has been removed, he propofes ploughing 
ft fecond furrow, ip the month of September, or after 
(hat period, to be reduced to a mould by the froft, 
during winter, and cropped in the fpnpg* But tfre 
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advantage of that operation does not feem obvious. 
I cannot difcover why the mofs foil may not be form- 
ed from the upper ftrata, as well as from the mofs 
below. The bulky herbage on the furface will cer-' 
tainly go fafter into putrefattian, and yield more 
vegetable food to the foil, than the cold torpid body 
of peat-earth below can be expe&ed to yield. The 
upper ftrata having been operated upon by the 
weather, is always partly formed into a foil, and will 
certainly go fafter into a pulverifed mould, than the 
more tough tenacious peat below. The upper ftrata 
is laid afide when the mofs is dug for fuel, merely 
becaufe it has become too brittle, and partakes too 
much of the nature of a vegetable mould to be turn- 
ed iato peat. For the fame reafon it ought to be pre- 
ferred when a vegetable mould is the objefk in view. 
It will do better than the more tenacious peat be- 
low, and the expence of ploughing and removing it 
may be faved. 

Never having feen the moffes in Caithnefs, I can 
fay nothing about their folidity ; but Aire I am, that 
none of the moffes on this fide of the Forth, will, 
after being diverted of their turfy fward, fupport the 
feet of cattle, to plough a fecond furrow, during the 
winter months. 

Such mofs being always covered with a fward of 
bulky herbage, the firft crop ought to be potatoes, 
wherever a fufficient quantity of dung can be procured. 
The mode of planting the potatoes, and culture for 
the fucceeding crops, will be noticed under the arti- 
cle cropping. 

As mofs of this defcription abounds in all the coun- 
ties of Scotland, the reclaiming of it becomes a matter 
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of great importance. Many hundred teres of benty- 
jnofs land in Avendale, and its neighbourhood, at 
prefent fcarce worth a (hilling per acre of yearly rent, 
might eauly be rendered as produftive as the bed 
land in that diftricL If the labouring,, manuring, and 
cropping be conduced with any degree of propriety, 
the two fir ft crops will indemnify all expences; and 
as feveral crops of oats jnay be taken before it is laid 
into grafs, without injuHng the foil; and as the paf- 
ture of the mofs, would, for many years after, be ten 
times more valuable than that which it now produces, 
the cultivation of mofs, efpecially bent»mofs, is fure- 
]y a matter deferving of attention. The inattention 
of the proprietors of mofs-land, and their tenants, to 

.this fource of wealth, and of national improvement, 
feems altogether unaccountable. Within the dif- 
tviQi of Avendale, to which my attention has been 
more particularly dife&ed, Mr. Young of Greenfield, 
Mr. Lie per of Drumbuie, and Mr. Hamilton of Stab- 
biefide, have all of them enriched themfelves, and 
greatly increafed the value of their eftates, by the cul- 
tivation of benty-mofs. They have fet their neigh- 

, bours a pattern worthy of imitation, and feveral others 
have begun to follow their example. But the prac- 
tice is ft.il 1 far from being fo general as could be wifli- 
ed for. The high prices obtained for cattle, and 
their produce, for fometime pad, has been unfavour- 

. able to the cultivation of mofs-land. When the pof- 
feflfors of land place their chief dependence on the 

. rearing of cattle, and the dairy; the habits of induf- 
try gradually wear out, and the indolence of the paf- 
toral life prevails. It is eafier to carry the (hepherd's 
crook, than to guide the plough. 
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In the Mghcr part of the eftates of his Grace the 
Duke of Hamilton, vaft tra&s of bcnty-land, ex<elr 
lently .adapted to cultivation* remain altogether ne- 
glecked. .The tenants, who are neither bound in their 
kafes, nor have any example fet them, nor encour* 
agemeht given to improve their. moffes, never think 
of reclaiming them, while they are able to raife their 
rents by modes of hufbandry which are lef* laborious, 
They are much difcouraged in this, and all their 
agricultural improvements, by his Grace's coal and 
lime- works in that end of the diftrift, (which are 
inexhauftible,) being. (hut up from them and the 
public. The fmalf proprietors generally pay little 
attention to the reclaiming of roofs on their lands* 
The old proprietor is generally too much wedded to 
the modes of farming to which he had b<en ace u dom- 
ed, to piirfue any improvement that bears the name 
of novelty. The great ambition of moft of them, is 
to fcrape together as much ready cafe as poffiblk, as 
if that yielded them more profit than a well cultivated 
cftate* Few of them give 4ue encouragement to their 
tenants to reclaim their moffes. The young laird* 
again are often too proud, and too indolent to enter 
on fuch improvements.. Many of them prefer dealing 
in cattle, or the barbarous and trifling pra&ice of 
hunting, to the cultivation of the foil. It feeitts to 
be more agreeable to them, to range the mairs for 
game, or traverfe the country to traffic in cattle, thai* 
to rive bent. The dog and the gun, are unfortunate- 
ly (till confidered as appendages of a gentleman; the 
plough is regarded as the drudgery of tenants and 
fcrvants. A dead hare, or brace of muir-fowl, yield 4 
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fp&dy and certain return; that obtained from the 
cultivation of ttiols, i* more dift ant and doubtful. ' •* 

Flow, >or flaw-mtfti though of lefs value, and not 
fo eifily improved as bent-mofs, Is nevertfrele&eapsu 
bie of b*ing cultivated and cropped to confiderable 
advantage. Being deep, and too foft to bear the feet 
of cattle, it muft be laboured with a fpade, until it 
becomes more folid. In this as in all other kinds of 
mofs, the ridges and furrows mud be fo regularly 
formed, as not to leave a crop of ftagnant water on 
any part of thefu*face. If that is not attended to, 
the end in view will not be attained. The formation 
of the ridges and furrows, fo as to relieve the furface 
at all times of water in a fluid date, and yet not to 
render any part of the foil too dry, is one of the mod 
important things td be attended to by the cultivator 
of a mof^ fbit ; and as this circumftance is feldom duly 
regarded by the beginners of mofs labour, I hope I 
will 'be forgiven for fo bfteft repeating the caution. 
If the furface of the mofs be uneven, the hags deep, 
and the hillocks much dried,- it will be necefifary to 
remove the dry mofs, or to burn (town the heights. 
For if much of it is thrown into the gullfcs, the water 
fvifi fo eafily percolate thrbugh fry that the furface 
^tll become too much diverted of moifture. 

The additional expence of delving, will render the 
profits f mailer, than when the mofs can be laboured 
tfitk cattle. From £2 : 5, to £2 : 10, is now gener- 
ally paid for delving the firft time, and from 30s. to 
40*. for after crops. This increafed expence is not 
altogether loft. The ridges and furrows : are much 
better formed by that mode Gf. labour, thto the* caa 
be by the plough. The fpade labour, too, is much 
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better calculated to break and divide the mqfs-earth, 
and thereby accelerate the formation of a foil, than 
can poflibly be done by the plough* If the mofs 
fhould be ploughed for the firft feafon, I would re- 
commend delving for the fecond year, in order to 
break the furrows, and the better to form the foil, 
Ploughing the fecond year becomes extremely diffi- 
cult on account of thetoughnefs of the old furrows, 
and uQeyennefs of the furface. 

The cultivator, however, will foon be relieved from 
the additional expence of delving the mofs. The 
gentleman who defcribes the mofs-culture at Swine- 
ridgemuir, informs us, that the moffes there were 
'* fo wet and fpungy in their natural (late, as not to 
* c be capable of bearing a dog;" yet they have been 
reclaimed, and become fo folid, as to bear the operation 
of ploughing, The fad is not to be doubted, but he 
is furely in an error when he aflerts (page 11th,) that 
mofs will always bear cattle after the third crop. The 
flow-mof* fituated on the weft fide of Strathaven 
church, • to be afterwards defcribed, was capable of 
fopporting not only the foot of a dog, but that of a 
man, before it was begun to be cultivated; yet, with 
cultivation, as well cdndufted as any in Scotland, it 
requires never lefs than ten or twelve years labouring 
and cropping, to render it fit to fupport the fest of 
plough horfes. When a greater quantity of lime is 
applied, the consolidation of the mofs will proceed 
fader, but none of the foft flow-mo{Tes in this part of 
the country, can, under any culture, be rendered fo 
folid as to a^qiit the plough drawn by cattle merely 
on being delved three feafons* 

Flow- mofs, lifce that of bent, requires to be labour- 
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ed for the firft time, at leaf! ten or twelve months be- 
fore it is cropped, and as early as poffible for after 
crops. £)r. Anderfon reprobates early ploughing of 
mofs,. but I cannot fubfcribe to his opinion. The 
earlier 1 mofs is laboured, and the more it is foftened 
by the rains, and pulverifed by the frofts, the better 
will it cover the feed: the lefs will it be difpofed to 
heave, and the more certain tfill be the crop. 

Till mofs acquires folidity to fupport the feet of 
cattle, the harrow muft be drawn by men. A fmall 
■\vooden harrow with Iron teeth, not too weighty for 
two men to move, is the bed inftrument for covering 
the feed. 

Rolling h the only other operation I fhall notice 
under this article. This is an operation of hufbandry 
but too often negle&ed. In a mofs foil, it is of the 
liigheft importance. The negled of it will frequently 
prove fatal to the crop. 

Tiie greateft defe& of moft as a foil, is, that it is 
too light and open. The drought too es^fily penetrates 
deep into the mofs earth, and in a very fhort time 
divefls it of moifture to a greater depth, than the 
Toots of grain can reach. This defedt in a peat-foil 
is not eafily remedied. The beft method of doing fo, 
\s to cover, or mhf the mofs-earth with clay, fand, or 
jfome heavier fubftance. Lime, too, has a powerful 
effeft \t\ confolidating a mofs foil: and the only 
other antidote that occurs, is frequent rolling. The 
mofs fhould \f poffible be fown before it becomes too 
dry, and when it is harrowed, it ought to be inftantly t 
rolled. Rolling the mofs while the moifture remains 
in it, will have the mod powerful efFefts in confolidat- 
ing the foil, as well as making it retain fap. Befidcs, 
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if any part of the feed flioulc! have been left uncover- 
ed, the; roller would remedy that evil. If the roller 
were inftantly to follow the harrow, the one half of 
the harrowing might be fpared, and both operations 
executed at no additional expence. Rolling before 
the fap is exhaled by the drought, would retard eva- 
poration, and tend greatly to preferve due moifture m 
the foil: but it l& in vain to roll, after the fap is gone. 
In order flill more to confolidate the foil, it might be 
proper to roll a fecond lime after the corn had appear- 
ed above ground y the weight of the roller would not 
only confolidate th$ mofs-earth, but alfo fqueeze tip 
moifture from the datfip mofs below. It is likewife 
ueceffary to roll mofs when it is in pafture, as it tends 
to hanifli the forrel and other ufelefs herbage, and tfr 
introduce clover and richer graffes. Dr. Anderfon 
makes many judicious remarks on the propriety of 
rolling mofs, which I am forry my limits do not per- 
mit me to quote. 

Negle&ing to roll, is the greateft error which T can 
point out in the Strathaven mode of mofs-culture, and 
it feems to proceed chiefly from the want of a proper 
conftru&ed roller, to be drawn bv men. Such rol- 
vters are unknown in Avendale, and thofe moved by 
horfes, cannot be brought upon the rnofles, which are 
too foft to bear the foot of that animal. The few 
rollers ufed in Avendale, are formed either of ftonc 
or of wood, frequently not more than a foot or 18 
inches in diameter. Rollers of that conftruftion may 
be drawn, or rather made to Aide over the land; but 
they can never turn upon rough ground with that 
eafe which a roller ought to move. By Aiding and 



preffing fo*#ard-the earth, thfey. frfcqweritly injure (the 
^ropv and break k^ rp<rt&, :: -.;• / 

• A roller for nu>f$ fhould W forced of cqft m% 
IipHow.in the centre, and about four feet duuHjetet* 
A roller of that dimenfion^ and about four or fiye 
feet Jong, could j if properly ; framed* be drawn by 
s&en.at Wfs efcpence, than fhpfe wied in Avetidal^ 
can be drawn with horfes; while thje damage done by 
$he-tooHes feet would alfo be prevented. ; Tfwfeetqf 
Jhorfes doiriiuch injury on any foH? when; rolling, after 
the crop has appeared above ground* hat on *nq&, 
oen when-it >hafir!aQquired the gteateft. folidiiy/ittt 
.-capable of, tfrey miift do ftill giqater.tnifchief^ r 

To remedy the, Qvil, Dr. A*derfon propo£e*4 por* 
table fqot.-pathiof wood for the- borfeto;. travel, upon, 
when drawing the plough or; fqlkr- ; This feems to 
me rather an extravagant projeft,; -.;!. fhould think a 
-horfe might as well b.e taught rpperdaociivg, as to draw 
a plough or roller, travelling on the loofe boards of 
*i* old ihip. When a horfe fets his foot on the one 
end of the plank, his weight would fink it into the 
foft mofs, and the other end would ftart up ia his 
face. His feet would Hide on the wet boards, and 
every faife Hep woqld fink him in the mofs. 

But fuppofing that a horfe could be taught to per- 
■form this extraordinary cxercife without any accident 
happening, ftill the coll of it would far exceed that of 
rdelving, or turning the roller with men. The ex- 
pence of a horfe, plough, boards for a foot-path, 
driver, ploughman, and three or jpur men to remove 
the boards every furrow, would far exceed that of 
delving the mofs with a fpade, . A roller properly 
conftru&ed, might be moved by two men, and the 
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additional expense of a harfe, xJriv^ri boards, and 
board-fhifters, might be fpared. Tlig ingenuity :of 
prcjedors fometimes degenerates ihto-lwhini. It is 
father unfortunate,:* that a gentleman of learning azuf 
: abilities, (hould propofe fuctft a~ fanciful project, in i 
Qiatter fo ill underftood as that of rnofs*culture. Such: 
an extravagant fcheme, which every one converfant 
in practical hufb-yidry muflr fee to be impratticable r 
tends to difguft the farmers, and confirm them ia 
their prejudices agamfc mofs-cufrure. The progrefs 
of agriculture has often been retarded, and the preju- 
dices of the ignorant confirmed, by the freaks of 
wild proje&ors. Gentlemefn who entered on im- : 
provements on liberal plans, and from the moH: patri- 
otic motives, have often been deceived, aiid much 
injured, by attempting to reduce into practice fuch 
extravagant theories..*: Being ft rangers to practical 
hufbandry, they liften to plaufibie fpeculations, and 
attempt to carry them into effect. ' But after throw*; 
ing away large funis, they come to be baffled in their: 
defigns. Their fanguine expectations are not realrz* 
ed, they abandon their improvements with ;fhagreen 
and difguft, and the failure of their extravagant 
fchemes, ferve to confirm their ignorant neighbours 
in their prejudices againft all improvements whatever. 
Some have tried to fuppor.t the feet of horfes on 
mofs, by means of boots or boards fixed on the horfe's 
hoofs. When thefe can be fo framed as to adhere to 
the foot, without injuring it, and the horfe taught toi 
walk with them; they are certainly much more prac- 
ticable than a foot-path of loofe boards : but the 
mofs mud have acquired confiderable folidhy before 
the boots can be trufted to. 
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It was my intention to have given a detailed ac- 
count of the improvements in roofs, going on in man/ 
places in the fouthern and weftern (hires of Scotland; 
having furveyed many of them for that end* But I 
find it would too much fwell my pamphlet, without 
being of any material advantage. I cannot, however, 
omit defcribing one which has attracted my notice for 
near SO years pad, and which I have lived within half 
a mile of, for the laft 20 years. 

Strat haven mofs, was, according to the beft infor- 
mation I have beea able to procure, the fir ft mofs in 
Scotland, or at any rate in the weftern counties of it, 
from which grain was raifed. The mode of cultiva- 
tion by which it has been reclaimed, was not borrow- 
ed from Ireland, but difcovered, and reduced to prac 
tice, by the proprietors and tenants, who have reaped 
much wealth from it, in reward of their induftry. 
The quantity of corn which that niofs has yielded has 
been immenfe, and the melioration of the foil has 
far exceeded any thing to be feen in the weft of Scot- 
land* 

This flow-mofs is fituated within a quarter of a 
mile of Strathaven church, and extends to near 200 
acres. It is furrounded by higher lands, belonging 
to 10 or 12 different proprietors; to each of whom 
fbme part of the mofs alfo pertains. On the verges 
of the mofs, and between it and the ploughable land, 
lay fome mifk or bent-land, covered with coarfe benty 
herbage, but the centre of the flow was mofs of the 
.wetteft and leaft valuable kind. As a great number 
of fprings arofe on all fides of this flaw, and a con- 
fiderable ftream of water ran through, or rather over 
the mofs, the lower parts of it were almoft a loch, 
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until a caft was opened about 60 years ago, to carry 
off the water. 1 hat this flow had formerly been a 
wood, is evident from the vaft quantity of timber (till 
found under the mofs. In this as in many others of 
our deep mofles, large trees are found on the fubfoil 
under the mofs, and great numbers of fmall trees, 
raoftly birch, are found feveral feet higher in the 
mofs. Their roots being found adhering and extend- 
ed in the natural pofuion, proves that thefe trees have 
grown fpontaneouily after the mofs had rifen over 
former generations of trees. This alfo proves, that 
birch and other aquatic trees will grow in mofs foil, 
if they are only planted and protected. 

This flow is of various depths, from one to 20 feet. 
From its land-locked fituation, and the water that 
ran upon it, no flow could be fofter or of lefs value* 
Till about the middle of laft century, one hundred 
acres of it was rented at half-a-crown, and a long 
leafe of it might then have been got at a halfpenny 
per acre. 

About the year 1750, the late Mr. Hamilton of 
Collinhill, proprietor of a large trad of the mofs, 
began to cultivate fome part of it. He firft ploughed 
fome of the bent on the verge of the flow, and 
finding that it yielded a tolerable return, he proceed- 
ed to delve and crop part of the flow itfelf. He ap- 
plied a little dung to what he laboured, (no other 
manure being then ufed in that neighbourhood,) and 
the crops it yielded were very abundant. Mr. George 
Cochran, furgeon, perceiving Mr. Hamilton's fuc- 
cefs, began a few years after, to labour part of the 
flow, on a more extenfive plan. Their fuccefs roufed 
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others to induftry. Moft of the neighbouring pro- 
prietors began with labouring a few falls at firft, and 
extending their operations from year to year, till the 
whole flow, (fave a few roods of the drieft and leaft 
valuable, on which a fervitude for peats is held,) has, 
many years ago, been improved and rendered highly 
productive. As faV back as the year 1760, and 1764, 
leafes were taken, and purchafes made of part of the 
flow, for the purpofes of labouring and cropping it. 
,A large tra£t of it, which belongs to Mr. Brown of 
Newton, has long been under leafes, in fmail lots, to 
tenants, who, when induftrious, have drawn confut- 
able profits from their bargains. I have not been 
able to difcover the rent paid by fome who firft be- 
gan to break up the mofs; but for 30 years paft, the 
rent to the firft cultivator has been 10 fhillings each 
acre per annum, for a leafe of 12 or 15 years, but the 
firft year rent free. A turnpike road which happened 
to be formed through this mofs in the year 1772, and 
another in 1790, greatly facilitated its improvement. 
Though this flow was as foft and wet as any flow 
ever was or could be, no draining has ^er been exe- 
cuted upon it, fave a deep ditch opened to carry 
through the burn that overflowed it, and fuch inlets 
or furrows as were neceflary to relieve the fcrfacc of 
the flow from ft a g nan t water. No draining nor 
under-draining was ever attempted upon this mofs, be- 
yond what would have been done, had the foil been 
compofed with folid clay, loam or fand, inftead of mofs. 
Even tyhere fprings rife up from the fubfoil, or on the 
verges of the flow, all that has been done was to open 
a fmall channel to the water, feldom deeper than the 
ordinary furrows. The ridges are formed from 6 to 
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12 yards broad, and never raifed more than a few 
inches on the crown. The furrows are about a foot 
wide, and from 6 inches to a foot deep. No part of 
this flow, though it is nearly level, has ever fuffered 
for want of draining. On the contrary, thofe parts 
of it which have been lead drained? have always been 
the moft productive. Wherever the ridges have been 
raifed higher than their* ufual, or upon the fides of 
the roads or burns where the drains are deep, the 
crop has fometimes fuffered for the want of moifture. 
But no part of it has ever been hurt by an over quantity 
of moifture, except where water has been allowed to 
ftagnate. One of the proprietors (Robert MiekleJ 
had raifed the ridges of his m#fs fome higher than 
ufual, and i was found greatly to injure it: but his 
heirs perc^Hhg the error, are now forming- it into 
broad lands without furrows. . 

This mofs has always been laboured with a fpade, 
for the firft 12 or 15 years, but much of that which 
was firft laboured, now bears to be ploughed with 
horfes. The longer it is cultivated, it becomes the 
more folidjjftd gradually (inks lower on the furface. 
Some parts of this mofs have funk perceptibly in the 
courfe of a few years, and will foon be annihilated to 
the clay, If a road is formed through a flow, and 
the mofs allowed to remaiMincultivated, from the 
weight of the road, and growth of the mofs on the 
fides of it, the road will foon appear a$ if funk in the 
mofs. But if the flow is brought under cultivation, 
mofs will fink fo faft, that, in a few years, the road 
will appear as if it had been raifed high by forced 
earth. The flow at Strathaven, and th& at Flat, in 
the neighbouring parifli of Giaftford, prpjr* thtfe fads 
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tfc a demonftration. The road formed through Stra- 
thaven flow, in 1772, is now near three feet higher 
than the cultivated mofs on the fides, of it. It begins 
to have the appearance of a mound of earth raifed 
through a valley. The other road, made in 1790, has 
not yet rifen fo f£k above the mofs on the fides of it, 
as the other, but it is evidently a foot or two higher 
already, and is faft rifing. This cannot proceed from 
any growth or accumulation of mofs qn thefe well 
frequented roads. On the contrary, both of them 
mud now be confiderably lower than when they were 
firft formed. The weight qf the road-metal, and 
preflure of carriages, muft have funk and cqnfolidqted 
'the mofs-earth cpnflfclerably, and the deep drains on 
both fides thefe roads, muft have givei^vent to the 
water which diftended the mofs-earth: ^R fuch is the 
eflfeds of cultivation, in <:onfoIidating mofs, and 
lowering its furface, as to fink it much farther. The 
drains and fewers were cut in both thefe roads feveral 
feet below the fqrface; but the mofs has funk fo much 
by culture, that thofe in the road madyn 1772, do 
Dot now fufEciently relieve the fujfac^J^f the; mofs 
from water, and jnuft inftantly be funk deepen \\ is 
not merely the fide drains which 1 here refer to. 
but the fewers which run acrofs the road, and are no 
way filled or grown v^t On the contrary, the road 
through the mofs at Flat, which has not been cultivat- 
ed, has now the appearance of a groove or canal cut 
in the mofs. As the drains on the fides of this road 
are not one- third part of the depth of thofe or* the 
fides of the pther mofs that have been described, that 
road cannot have funk fo much as the rqads through 
the Strathaven flow, yet fuch4sahe growth of the 
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mofs in the one cafe, and the finking of it in the other, 
that while the one road has rifen like a mound, the 
other has the appearance of being funk like a groove, * 
The only manure ever applied to Strathaven mofi 
was dung, generally at the rate o{ five or fix tout 
per acre, every fecond or third year, thrown on vritfe 
the feed; Two-thirds of this mofs has always been 
cropped with oats, and after the firft or fe£bnd crops* 
when the foil was not duly formed, generally from 
eight to twelve boljs of excellent oats, have been 
reaped from each acre; and, in many in ft a nee 8, more 
than fixteen bolls of corn, of the bed quality, has been 
taken from one acre of this mofs f* The grain it 
yields is bet re r in quality, and more productive of 
flour, than that growing on the adjacent dry lands. 
Potatoes, flax, barley, fome wheat, and fome peafe^ 
have been raifed from this flow, and the crops excel- 
lent; but oats have been the mod common crop. 

This flow, with the modes of labouring and crop- 
ping that have been defcribed, has, for many years 
paft, yielded more grain, than twenty times what has 
been prodMkd, on the average of the arable land in 
the {hire onlanark; and its rent has been doubied a 

i 

f Part of the rpofs lantls of Goljjnhill, tha.t were begun to be 
cultivated about 40 years ago, maiBres with fome of thofe of Mr. 
Brown's, that were not begun to be laboured till about 1790. At 
that time Collijihill rpofs had funk three or four feet below the 
other. Since Mr. Brown's mofs came under cultivation, it has 
funk considerably, but it is ft ill two feet higher than that of Collin- 
lull, oiiginaily, in every rtfpec~r, equal to, and level with it. 

f The crops of oats cut from fome pfcrta of this flow, in the bar- 
yelts 1799, and 1800, brought, at the common prices of thefc years, 
upwards of thirty pounds fterling per acre \ 
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thoufand times! The whole flow will now rent at from 
rwo to three pounds fterling per acre. 

The induftry which has effe&ed fuch a change, 
merits the higheft praife. Dr. Swift remarks, that 
:* man who makes two ears of corn to grow, where 
only one grew formerly, is of more fervice to man- 
kind, than the whole race of politicians together. 
What praife mud there be due to them who have 
raifed many thousands of bolls of grain from a 
morafs, which had never yielded one ear of corn, till 
reclaimed by their indudry? They have done more 
good to mankind, than if they had founded a church, 
-or formed a new fed of worfhippers. It would, per- 
. haps, be difficult for fome of thofe holding very exten- 
sive property in that neighbourhood, to point out as 
much improvement made by their families for a cen- 
tury part, as has, in this indance, been achieved, by the 
induftry of a few poor people, in the obfcure town of 
$trathaven. Several hundreds of bolls of corn are 
now raifed every year, from a barren wade, which 
many perfons yet alive has known rented at 2s. 6d. 
per annum. Their example is wbrthyfflf imitation, 
apd,I truft, will roufe others to fimilara&s of indudry. 
{^ If patriotifm and philanthropy aduate the mind, 
what can be fo gratifying as to convert the defer t into 
a fruitful field? If wea^h is fought after, where is it 
poflible to reap a greater profit, than in raifing a rent- 
roll from half-a-crown, to four hundred pounds per 
annum, in one lifetime. 

It is true, that the value of land has greatly increaf- 
ed within that period, even where no improvements 
have been made. But the rent of a deep flow or lake, 
has not been, nor cannot be advanced, unlefs improve- 
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ments are made* Had. the rental been doubled tea 
times, ftill it would have amounted to no more than 
a few (hillings, but their induftry has raifed it from 
2s. 6d. to £400. 

Every mofs in Avendale, and molt of thofe all over 
Scotland, if not lying in too great altitude, are as 
capable;, and many of them more capable of cultiva- 
tion, than the mofs which I have defcribed. It has 
been manured with dung, which its proximity to Stra-< 
thaven afforded in greater abundance than can be 
obtained in every fituation: but dung is not the 
only, nor indeed the bed manure for mofs. Lime, 
marl, clay, fand, &c. are all powerful manures to 
mofs, and all of them may be found in the Avendale 
muirs in great abundance, and may alfo be procured, 
for many other moffes, at no great diftance* And, 
whenever the Strathaven fpirit of induftry for mofs 
culture (hall extend to thefe regions, the moffes there 
will be rendered as produ&ive as the Strathaven flow. 
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Manuring of Mofs Soil* 



MoSS-EARTH* like every other defcriptioti of foil, 
is capable of being meliorated by the application of 
manure. And as alrrtoft every fubftance whatever 
will operate as manure to a pott-earth, it is in that 
refptft more eafy to improve mofs, than any other 
fpecies of foil. 

It will always be the firft care of a prudent culti- 
vator, to examine with attention the foil he intends to 
improve; afcertain of what it is compofed; what are 
its qualities; what its defe&s; and how they can be 
remedied. The greateft defefis of a mofs foil, are it* 
foftnefs, and the infoluble qualities of the peat-earth* 
Mofs-earth is light, open, foft, and fpungy, andfo 
very fufceptible of water, that, in the rainy feafons, it 
becomes quite overcharged with moifture; yet fo 
eafily parts with it, that, in time of drought, the crop 
is in danger of perifhing for want of fap. It is fo 
eafily wetted, and fo eafily dried, that vegetation is 
endangered by every viciffitude of the weather. Only 
render a mofs foil folid, more retentive of moifture, 
and bring the vegetable fubftances of which it is corn* 
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pofed into a progreffive courfe of putrefa&ion, and you 
will thereby render it the mod valuable and the molt 
produ&ive of all foils. 

Thefe ends, however, are only to be attained by 
perfevering induftry. Clay, fand, earth, rotten-rock, 
with every folid, weighty, and adhefive fubftance 
whatever, which is capable of being reduced to a 
powdery ftate by the weather, will form a rich and 
powerful manure to a peat foil. No matter how 
meagre the fubftance be, provided only it be weighty, 
and capable of being reduced into earth, it will change, 
the mechanical arrangement of the peat-earth, and 
give it that folidity which it fo much wants. Such 
fubftances will render the mofs foil much more reten- 
tive of moifture, and not only prevent the further 
growth of the mofs-plants, and totally change, the 
herbage, but will alfo promote the putrefaction and^ 
decompofnion of the mofs*earth, and thereby render 
the foil produ&ive. 

In many fituations, fand or earth might eafily be 
flooded on the mofs by means of ft reams of water. 
Where that cannot be done, it ought to be carted on 
in time of drought or froft. Where the ground is 
level, or has a declivity, two labourers with a horfe 
and cart, could tranfport twenty, or, perhaps, thirty 
tons of fand in one day, which would be a fufficient 
dreffing for a rood of mofs. Such a dreffing of fand 
or earth, with a moderate quantity of hot lime, to 
accelerate the putrefadion of the mofs, would render 
the word of flow-mofs, which perhaps does not bring 
a penny per acre of yearly rent, worth 20s. or 30s. 
every acre in future. Every farmer occupying mofs- 

x 
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litttf, itiight eaflly declaim, in that manner, a fttr acres* 
of it every year, without any material expence, in the 
time which they and their fervants ufijatly. fpend in 
the filly and triBing piaftime of curlin'g, from* which 
no irftjjfoveme'ftt to either body or mind; riot eveir 
atiy ratibiial amuremebv can* be : derived. 

Frequently the mbfr is fo thin; that the clay Or 
lbffffi of* the forme* foil, is ftill within reich of the 
plough 6V fpafd& And where matters a*re in thar 
Ante, the niofs Ai^ry b£ enriched without the expence 
tff carting. Sofoefhnes, too, the clay dug fifonv under 
ch? moft, will be found to contain a confiderable 
<fuantity of calcareous matter. This is i treafifre of 
gfeat value, and it is well knoWn, that much of it 
tfiight be found under inany of the mofles in Aven- 
dale. 

Burning of mofs, to enrich the foil by the afhes:, hasi 
been too often pradifed. But except where the mofs 
has been too dry, or where it is very deep, and na 
Other fpecfes of earth or manure can be foqnd, burn* 
ing ought never to be praftifed. The Earl of Dun- 
donald has fho^n, that where mofs is burnt, not more, 
than one-twentieth part of the vegetable food it con- 
tains is preferved on the foil, and 19 twentieths is fiiffin 
patted in gas. .The frnall quantity of alkaline fait in 
the affiies may ferve to raife one good crop; but wfcen 
that fubftance is wafhed out by the rains, nothing re^ 
mains but the mere fixed earthy parts of the mofs, 
'which ii but fmall in quantity, and extremely meagre. 
Mofs ought never to be burnt, but for the purpofe of 
removing the dry oxygenated peat-earrh from the tops 
of the fciUQcks,; which had become incapable of fup-? 
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potting, vegetation, or to , form a foil jwhqre. jno o$£r 
earth or manure could be, found. 

A ftrong clay foil, either ,mixgd or cov^re/d ^ft^a 
quantity of dead torpid mofs-sarth,. is often, found on 
the, fides of muirs and moffes. That jdefcription of 

.foil is of a black colour, and Avb^t the cpuntryjjeopje 
call deaf, much difpofed ;a heave on, the crowns of tf}e 
ridges, with nothing toward, the, furrows, but a cpjd 
tenacious clay, incapable of producing ^raim Thft 
greatpft improvement of fuch a ibU, : .would Ije to; dig 
up and .dry the whole peat*earth wliicft it cwjaini* 
and, having mixed it with as large a portipn yf tlje 
clay as it. could burn, to fet the whole ,on.£re. f T^Js 
would relieve the foil, from that ufelefs. torpjd ,pej*t* 
^arth, which the ippft. pqweiful manure, could fcarce- 

. ly, render folublej and .the burning it with the clay* 

.Would enrich the latter fo much, that the foil would 
be greatly improved in its mechanical arrangement, 
and much more productive for many years to come* 
If the quantity of mofs in the foil flioujd be inadequate 
to calcijie a conquerable portion of the clay; it might 

. be proper to add a quantity of frelh mofs for that pur* 
pofe. 1 remember to have feen a ridge of land, com- 

f pofed of a mixture of dead infoluble mofs, and cojd 
unproductive clay fet on fire by accident, in the be- 

. ginning of fummer, when extremely dry. The ridge 
burnt till the peat-earth was completely confumed, 
and a large portion of the clay with which it was in- 
termixed was calcjned. The proprietor thought the 
ground was loft, but he was happily disappointed. 
The foil was fo much enriched by the burning, tl#t 
he found it his intereft to dig up, dry, and burn the 
whole field. In burning foil of .this,defsription> tBe 
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utmoft care fhould be taken to conduct it in as fmoth- 
ered a way as poffible, in order to preferve the vege- 
£ tebl6 matter from being diflipated in gas. 
r As the burning here recommended mud diveft the 
A foiI of vegetable matter, it will be proper inftantly to 
^replace it. If dung cannot be found, mofs mixed with 
hot lime, or with dung, to render it foluble, fhould 
"be applied; tares might be fown and ploughed down, 
or whatever other means may be found to be bed 
^calculated to replace in the foil, a due proportion of 
'vegetable matter, of which it had been diverted by 
'the burning. It may appear ft range at firft view, to 
'propofe to burn up the mofs already in the foil, and 
to replace it with another quantity of that earth. A 
little refle&ion, however, will (how the propriety of 
■ the meafure. The mofs in the foil propofed to be 
burnt, will be found to be much more infoluble than 
the common mofs: fo much fo, that it would exceed 
even the powers of cauftic lime completely to diffblve 
it. Burning not only removes the word of all mofs, 
but it alfo enriches the clay, and correfts its greateft 
defe£t; while the new mofs recommended to be ap- 
plied, having been rendered foluble by fermentation 
with dung or hot lime, will prove a rich manure to 
the foil, and replace in it the vegetable matter which 
had been burnt. The burnt clay, and the change 
which it will effefll in the mechanical arrangement of 
the foil, will greatly promote the putrefa&ion and 
decorapofition of the new applied mofs. By fuch 
means, the barren fields fituated on the verges of the 
moffes and muirs, might be rendered fertile at a fmall 
ixpence. 

Some have bfcrnt the heather, ling, and coarfe her- 
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bage, upon a muir foil, even where there was little or 
no mofs-earthj but this is now juftly exploded, as 
extremely bad hulbandry. And it is no lefs impro- 
per to burn the mofs-earth off a fandy foil. 

Every fpecies of calcareous earth will be found to 
operate as a powerful manure to a mofs-fdil, efpecially 
when they are applied in a cauftic (late. 

Gypfum is of all others the moft powerful of the 
calcareous genus of foffils. This fpecies of manure, 
which is fometimes called Alabafter or Stucco, is a 
calcareous earth, abounding with vitriolic acid, and 
is foluble in five times its weight of water in the tem- 
perature of 60. It poffeffes extraordinary leptic 
powers, and accelerates putrefa&ion more powerfully 
than any other fubftance can do. Five hundYed 
weight of raw materials from the quarry, when re- 
duced to powder, and fown upon the furface, in Jan- 
uary or February, will completely diffolve the grafi 
and vegetable matter on the foil, and melt them dowi> 
to the food of a new crop. It greatly promotes the 
growth of clover, pulfe and corn, and is certainly the 
moft powerful manure for a mofs foil. This valuable 
manure was difcovered about 36 years ago, by Mr. 
Mayer, a German clergyman, and it is now very 
much ufed over all Europe, and America. It proba- 
bly does not very much abound in the weftern parts 
of Scotland, neither has it been much fought after 
there. But it is to be found in great abundance both 
in England and Ireland, and is ufually fold at the 
quarry, at 2s. 6d. per hundred weight. And as five 
hundred weight of it is a fufficient dreffing for one acre, 
and that quantity can be obtained for 7s, 6d., it will 
be found to be the cheapeft, all well as the moil 
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powerful of all manures. But it is unfortunately 
very little known, or fought after, in this part of the 

■ .country. 

S£uick4ime is, next to Gypfunl, the pioft valuable 
,and powerful manure known in Scotland for a peat 
foil. It feems to have been formed by the Creator, 
to remedy every dcfeft in that fpecies of earth. Jt 
powerfully promotes the putrefaction of the vegetable 
matter of whiqh the mofs is formed; breaks its cohe* 
fion; a£ts powerfully on the acids in the p$at*eartb; 
and forms with them a neutral fubftance, which has 
.powerful fertilizing effeds; ftroiigly consolidates the 
the mofs foil; banifhes the heath and cparfe mpffy 
plants, and covers the mofs with clover ai}d daifies. 
Dr. Anderfon very properly remarks, that the efFe&s 
of lime, or other calcareous matter* .when applied to 
mofs in fufficient quantities, appear to be little fliort 
of enchantment. If lime, or other. calcareous fub- 
(lances are laid on the (ward, though the land be jiei- 
ther laboured, nor any feed fown, fuch are the eflfeds of 
hot lime, that the mofs graffes will inflantly disappear, 
and a rich and beautiful fward of clover, daifies, and 
the richeft poa-grafies will rife fpontaneoufly. As the 
greatefl: part of the muirs in the weflern counties of 
Scotland abound with lime and coal, and as many of 
them alfo contain vail treasures ofjnarl, the reclaim* 
ing of the modes in thefe diflri&s will become an es^fy 
matter, whenever the proprietors and pofleffors fhall 
be difpofed to turn their attention to that important 
branch of improvement. It has already been men* 
tioned, that when lime is applied to a rough benty 
fward, it fhould be allowed to remain a year upon the 

.ground, before it is ploughed,, apd a. dreffing^ of hot 
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lirfie fliquld again be laid on when the'moft is labour- 
ed. If the- lime happens to be too much damped, it 
(liould be' brought back, and dried by a* mixture of 
(hell, or uriflacked linie, which would abforb the 
moiftqre, and render the whole powdery. To fave 
the labour of carrying on the lime in barrows, where 
the roofs is foft, it might be brought from the kiln, 
catted frpon the mofs, and laid down in cart-loads, or 
ftili fmaller quantities, and fpread with a (hovel after 
the froft v^^gorie. Lime in a cauftic (late, will not 
only help to reduce the mofs to a vegetable mould, 
but by promoting' its folubility and decompofition, 
will convert it into vegetable food. Even when it* 
cauffic powers are exhatjfted, and the lime is become 
effete, it will h^lp to confolidate the foil, and enrich 
it, by attra&ing nutriment from the atmofphere. 

Marl,Jhell, &c. will operate is manure to mofs, in 
proportion as they abound in calcareous matter. I 
have been much furprifed to find, that although it is 
well known, that (hell and clay marl abound in fome 
of the muirs in Avendalej yet fuch is the inattention 
of proprietors and tenants, to what might be convert* 
ed into (ources of wealth, that thefe valuable treafures 
dill remain unbroken; a proof that agriculture has 
made but final! progrefs in thefe regions. 

Dung is a powerful manure to a mofs foil. The 
improvement of mofs, by manuring it with dung 
alone, is no where better underftood, or pradtifed 
with greater fuccefs, than in Avendale. The flow 
mofs in the vicinity of Strathaven already defcribed, 
has been enriched, and made to yield for near half a 
century pad, vaft crops of grain, with no other pia- 
nure but dung, and that only in finall quantities. Lima 
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and other foffil manures of the calcareous kind, do 
certainly a& mod powerfully, when applied in a cauf- 
tic (late, both in forming the foil, confolidating it, 
and rendering the mofs more foluble, as well as to yield 
a certain and more fpeedy return. Dr. Anderfon 
aflerts, (page 103,) that " dung is a manure not 
" adapted to the nature of mofs land, until the mofs 
<f be converted almoft entirely into the ftate of earth, 
" having loll nearly the whole of its inflammability." 
Had Dr. Anderfon made proper trials of dung as a 
manure to mofs foil, or even made due inquiry at 
fuch as had made the^xperiment, he would not have 
run into that error. Dung is a fpecies of manure, 
well calculated to raife the richeft crops of grain from 
every kind of peat foil. I can attefl, that I have 
reaped at the rate of fourteen bolls of good corn per 
acre, from a mofs foil of unknown depth, without 
applying any other manure but dung, at the rate of 
iix or feven tons per acre. Many thoufands of bolls 
of the bed of grain, and the crops the mod luxuri- 
ant, have been raifed from the mofs at Strathaven 
above defcribed, with no other manure but dung. 
Ten bolls on an acre have been confidered no more 

4 

than a middling crop on that mofs. 

The dung is always laid on Strathaven mofs when 
the feed is fown, and mixed into the foil by means of 
the harrow: but it would be much better to fpread 
the dung whenever the great frofts are gone, in Janu- 
ary or February. The fpring rains would wa(h its 
juices into the foil before the feed time, and being 
broken and overturned by the harrow, it would mix 
into the foil, and enrich a new place of the ground 
where it again reded. In that way, it would be much 
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more diffufed over the furface, than when thrown on 
with the feed. If the dung is fpread in January or 
February,, after the froft is over, the rains which fall 
in the early part of the fpring, would wafh its.richeft 
juices into the earth, while the fun would not injure 
it by exhalation. Whereas if the dung is only laid on 
with the feed, the droughts of the feed-time and early 
part of fummer, dries it into a cinder, and the fun 
exhales its bed qualities in gas. When laid on with 
the feed, the richer fub (lances in the dung evaporate 
in aif, and the bulky part remains withered like a 
piece of cork. 

. That dung forms a rich and powerful manure to a 
m6fs foil, is not to be doubted. The propriety, how- 
ever, of ufing it to the Injury of the Other land, will 
fall to be regulated according to exifting circum- 
ftances* 

Urine is another valuable manure for a petit foil. 
The volatile alkali, with which urine abounds, has 
powerful effe&s in reducing the antifeptic and infolu- 
ble qualities of the mofs. The abfurdity of throwing 
it away has been noticed, and the mode of colle&ing 
and mixing it into the mofs-earth, and thereby mak- 
ing both into rich manure, has been mentioned. 

Various other fubftances will operate as manure to 
tnofs. But it is not of fuch importance to acquire a 
knowledge of thefe, as it would be to roufe the pofief* 
fors of mofs foil to a diligent ufe of what is already 
known. Further information would be defirable, 
but induftry is the one thing needful in agriculture. 
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Cropping of Mofs, 



POTATOES are certainly the moft proper crop on 
a mofs foil the firft time it is broken up ; efpecially 
when the moft is covered with a rough bulky crop of 
eoarfa herbage* If they are planted in the lazy-bed 
form, with a fmall quantity of dung, an abundant 
crop of the very beft quality may be depended upon. 
Mbfa ground of that description, when moderately 
ctonged, alwayi produces potatoes of the beft quality, 
and frequently in great abundance. The fpade-work 
is eafily executed on a mofs foil. The trenches, 01 
fbeughs, relieves the mofs of fuperabundant raoifturej 
and the crop .of potatoes, with the dung, completely 
rots the fog, bent, and coarfe herbage, and forms 
them into manure. The bulky (haws of the potatoes 
overfhadowing the ground, create a ftagnation of air, 
which, with the fermentation of the dung and her- 
bage, reduces the tenacity of the peat-earth, changes 
its mechanical arrangement, and forms; it into a pro- 
per vegetable mould; accelerating, at the fame time, 
the putridity and decompofition of the peat-earth. 
Wherever potatoes are planted for a firft crop on a 
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mofs foil, it ougln to be in the way ufually termed 
lafcy-beds, and if the fward is not rough, and the 
herbage bulky, a quantity of ftraw, fog, fern, rutbes, 
bent graft, or benty-turf, (hoiild be collected, and 
mixed with the dung, if poffible, a few weeks before 
it is ufed ; or it any rate laid on the fward, with the 
dung under the potato feed. The rough and bulky 
fubftances ferve to keep the mofo open, and give 
greater fcope to the ftems of the potatoes, without 
which it does not thrive; and as the duiig and bulky 
(haws of the potato brings the herbage into fpeedy 
putrefaction, they form a rich and powerful manure 
to the foil* Even when that root is planted on dry 
land, a quantity of firth herbage, or of benty*turf, 
mixed, or laid on with the dung, would be a very 
great improvement; the one half of the quantity of 
dung ufually given would ferve, and the potatoes 
would be ftill better. 

Raifing potatoes upon tfiofs foil has been pradifed 
in Ireland, for about a century part; it was introduced 
into Galloway, and ibme ojher parts Of Scotland, 
about the middle of laft century; and it is beginning 
to be pra&ifed in many parts of the kingdom. The 
gentleman who treats of the mofs-colture at Sween- 
ridgtmuir in Ayrfhire, has properly defcribed this 
mode of reclaiming mofs. Every proprietor of land 
who has mofs in his eftate, ought to be poffeffed of a 
copy of that ufeful pamphlet. 

The only objection to this mode of reclaiming fatifc, 
is, that it exhaufts too much df the dung, to the pre- 
judice of the other parts of the farm. But if the 
cultivator of mofs would be at pains to procure a faf- 
ficient quantity of bertf, fog, ftrfy tuff* &c, and mix 
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thern into the dunghill a few weeks before it is carried 
to the field, the dung might be made to go three 
times further than it can do alone, the potatoes would 
be better, and the foil more enriched for an after 
crop. If the farmers would only purfue (he various 
modes of enlarging the quantity of their dung that 
have been pointed out, they might be able tp apply 
double the quantity they do at prefent to their farms,, 
and as much mpre towards reclaiming their moffe^ 
The want of dung on the farm, proceeds from the 
want of induftry in the farmer. It is but for one crop 
only that dung is wanted on this plan, and the quai}- 
tity neceffary will faon he more than replaced by the 
productions of the mofs in the following crops, 

It would be great folly tp attempt to cultivate a 
large field of mofs in one feafon. That can only he 
done by little and little. If a farmer has 1QQ acres of 
mofs on his farm, he ought to begin with ipaking one 
acre or fo into potatoes the fir ft year. The dung 
neceffary for that 2tcre would not ijnpoverift his other 
land, and the after crops would fopn reftare it, and 
^hereby enable him to break up a larger qi^ariijty of 
piofs; fo that as he advaqced, hh dung, his grain, 
and his gold would be multiplied, and the (fcfeft 
W<auld> in a few years, be rendered proactive. 

OaU are certainly the mod proper crop j*fter potar 
toes; or even when the mofs h^s heen prepared witl) 
manure wfthp.ut a potato, crop. When potatoes 
have been taken, the mofs does not need to be labour- 
ed fpr a fecond crap. Neither is apy n?w manure 
fleceJTary. It may, however, be proper to apply a 
AflaU q^antityftf h# limg, either : whe$ $e potatoes 
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arc railed, or tfhen the corn is fown« The Hroe ib 
. applied, wiH accelerate the putrefa&ion of the mofc- 
earth, and add to the folidity of the mofs-foil. If 
either a finall quantity of fre(h dung, or of hot lime, 
is. applied with the feed* every fecond year, the mofs 
may be cpminyed jBLcropfor many years, without in- 
juring it. Such a foil is quite inexfrauftible. The 
whole mofs is one vaft colle&ion of undecayed vege- 
table matter. Its infolubility readers it unprodu&ive. 
But if its folubiiity and decompofuion can only be 
promoted by cauftic lime, or other manures, it will 
be impofljble to injure it by overcropping, fo long as 
one particle of the *nofs?earth remains; and were that 
gone, we fhould recover the original foil, a$ it was, 
prior to the formation of the mofs, as will actually be 
the cafe in progrefs of time, where a well conduced 
cultiyatipn of the mofs is perfifted in. Mofs ought 
always to be cropped with Frie%elan4 oats, of which 
ye have tnany different fpecies, as Politfi oats, potato 
oats, Church's oats, early oats, &c. Thefe being 
early, are bed adapted to a peat-foil, which is always 
rather 4Tfppfed tQ be late. The pea tr foil being fo in- 
exhauftible, pats, which in this country are always the 
fnoft certain and profitable crop, will, and ought to 
' be preferred- If the foil is turned into hay or pafture 
occafionally, jt ought to be only for two, or, at moft, 
thfte years at a time. J$y reding it longer, you are 
not pnjy deprived of the profits of the corn it might 
produce, b\it the grpqnd will foon begin to grow wild, 
and, in a few years, will relapfe intp mofs, as before it 
was begun to be cultivated. 

J3epr has been fome times fown on mofs in Aven- 
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f tfale, and yielded a good return. It is a Very cortitnon 
crop on mofs land in the Highlands, where they gener- 
ally labour it with a fpade, and it yields an abundant 
return. This may fatisfy as to the pra&icftbiHty of rear- 

' rng bear on mofs. At fame lime, I believe oats will 
generally be found to be a more certain, and * more 

: profitable crop. 

Wheat has been raifed, and turned out a tolerable 
crop on Strathaven mofs: but it runs great danger 
of being thrown out by the heaving of the ground, 
by the winter and fpring frofts. Rolling, when the 
wheat is fown, and early in the fpring, would help to 
•fecure it from the effe&s of the froft: but till rollers 
are framed to be drawn by men, that cannot be done. 

.Peafe have been tried on Strathaven mofs, and 
turned out an excellent crop; but being fo near the 
town, could not be protected from the depredations 
of children. 

A. 

Beans have Kkewife been tried, and did well; but 
being alfo liable to be plundered by children, have 
but feldom been fown. As the roots of beans extend 
farther into the foil than thofe of any other grain, 
they are very well fyked to a mofs foil, where it 
becomes difficult to preferve moifture near the furface 
in time of drought. The beans by reaching, deep, 
are ftcure againft that evil. Both beans and peafe, if 
they fuited otherwife, would have the fame effett that 
potatoes have, in reducing the tenacity of the mofs, 
and prompting its pytrefafiion, fo that a rich crop of 
pats might be expected after them. 
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Turnip hare now been well afctetained to be & 

mod valuable crop upon mofs-eartb. . The mode oB 

raifing them oh that foil is now no.fecret in Aven-> 

dale. Mr. Wilfon of Crewburn, was the firft who- 

introduced the turnip hufbandry into Avendale 

mofTes, and, for feveral years pad, he has raifed moft 

luxuriant crops of thafc valuable root on his mofles^ 

Mr. Torrance of Blackfcrofr, a few years ago, raifed; 

the bed crop of turnips upon a piece of mofs in his 

farm, that I have ever feen grow. He ploughed it in: 

fumraer, being too wet to be laboured at any other 

time; and having fet as much of it on fire, as he could, 

it lay over winter, in hopes of being cropped with 

oats in the fpring. But being too wet for cropping 

then, he waited the return of the fu miner's drought, 

when he formed it into ridges, throwing up part of 

new mofs from the furrows, over the afhes of what 

had been burnt, and cropped the whole with turnip, 

which were not exceeded in value by any in Lanark*. 

(hire. He has fince taken two crops of excellent 

oats, and the mofs,. formerly not worth ofte (hilling 

per acre, is now worth thirty times that fum every 

year. John Mack in Doghillock, and feveral others, 

have begun to follow the examples fet them in raking 

turnips from mofs, and, 1 truft, the pra&ice will Toon 

be general in Avendale. The unfpeakable advantage 

of that root, in a country like Avendale, where the 

cow and her produce are the chief objeds of the 

farmer's attention, and fource of his gains, mud foon 

become obvious to all. Almoft every, farm in the 

diftrift has fame mofs in it, which, at prefent, is con- 

fidered as of no value. If from thefe a weighty crop 

of turnips can be raifed, the mofs rendered produc- 
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tive of grain, atid twenty times more valuable aft*r- 
irards, they cannot fail foon to become an obje& 
of attention. It is truly fufprifing that they have 
not been much more attended to already. 

Clover has feldooi been attempted td be raifed on 
the moffes in Avendale. Bat the luxuriant crops of 
that valuable grafs, raifed on the moffes in the vicinity 
of Paifley, and elfewhere, renders it beyond alt doubt, 
that clover may be cultivated to great advantage on 
the moffes in Avendale alio. The mofs is apt to 
throw it out in the frofts, during the winter and 
fpiing : but frequent rolling, the application of 
hot lime, fand, clay, &c. are the bed antidotes againft 
that evil. Clover, like other green crops, would power- 
fully promote the putrefa&ion of the mofs-earth. 

. Greens and cabbages grow very well on a mofs foil. 
Coteworts r hemp 9 and rape, are alfo faid to grow to 
great perfeftion upon mofs. All of thefe fink their 
roots deep into the foil, which will fecure them in 
moifture from below, when the drought has exhausted 
it near the furface. All of them, too, by ovetfliadow* 
ing the foil, and intercepting the circulation of ait 
and exhalation of moifture, will, like the peafe, beans, 
potatoes, and other green crops, greatly accelerate 
the putrefaftion and decompofuion of the mofs-earth, 
and fecure a luxuriant crop or two of oats after 
them. 

Rye-grafs has fometimes fucceeded well on mofsj 
but 
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Hofe-grafs, (Holcus lanatus,) is bed fuited to a peat 
foiL It rifes fpontaneoufly on mofs and other loofc 
foils, yields a weighty crop for feveral years * 9 and 
its vigorous and excenfive roots, bind the foil like a 
turf. It forms the *rdghtied crop, and makes the 
bed of all hay. It is more palatable than the hay 
made from any other grafs. This fpecies of grafs has 
not hitherto been attended to, and cultivated accord- 
ing to its high value. 

Many other grades might be reared upon a peat 
foil; but thefe that have been mentioned, are fufficient 
to {how the great utility of mofs-cukure. 



CONCLUSION. 

WHEN I confider how large a portion of the fur- 
face of Scotland is now buried deep under cold 
torpid peat earth; how injurious that fubdance is to 
the atmofphere, and to vegetation; how rapidly it is 
increafing; how eafily its growth might be interrupt- 
ed; its pernicious effe&s remedied by cultivation; 
how profitable to the proprietor, the poffeflbr, and 
the public, fuch cultivation would be, I cannot re- 
frain from expreffing furprife and regret', at the little 
attention a matter of fuch vaft importance has yet met 
with. To roufe my countrymen from that adonifh- 
ing and culpable indifference, to a matter of the fir ft 
magnitude, is the mod ardent wifh of my heart. If 
thefe remarks (hall have the lead tendency to dimu- 
late the proprietors of land, or their tenants, 
to further exertions in reclaiming mofs, induce 

z 
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others better qualified to throw greater Iigh{ 0£ the 
important fubjeft, or even to point out the errors I 
may have fallen intp, my mod fanguine ambition will 
be gratified. My fole obje& is to draw the attention 
of the public to a fubjed of great importance, as yet 
(trspigely overlooked. If my wifli fhaH be accomplis- 
hed, 1 (hall be extremely happy. If not, I (hall ftill 
have the confplation pf having done my utmoft for 
the public goodt 
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